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Economic Tendencies on the Continent. 


The present condition of economic life and thought on the 
Continent cannot be understood without knowledge of economic life 
and thought in Germany during the last thirty years. The works 
of Marx and Rodbertus, the popularization of them by Lassalle, 
the Social Democratic campaign of Liebknecht and Bebel, the 
political and scientific agitation of the socialists of the chair, and 
the legislative programme of State Socialism recommended by Em- 
peror William I, introduced by Prince Bismarck, and continued by 
Emperor William II, have for more than a generation, been issues 
among the economists, statesmen, agitators and social reform- 
ers of all great continental countries. In Russia and in France, 
in Italy, Austria, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland, almost 
every present movement of extreme radicals, almost every revolu- 
tionary platform and almost every proposal of measures for thorough 
social reform bear the unmistakable impress of a German’s theory 
or of Germany’s practice. How did this strangely pervasive in- 
fluence rise and spread, what is it, and what is it doing? 

The new era in economic life and thought began with Fer- 
dinand Lassalle. He came as the ‘‘Socialistic Messiah’’ to 
expound the laws of Marx and Rodbertus. He wasa born agi- 
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tator. Genius, scholar, orator, philanthropist, he fired the Ger- 
man masses and carried defiance to the door of every statesman 
and the desk of every professor. He instilled gall into the heart of 
every workingman who heard his voice. He smote statesmen 
and students of the ‘orthodox school hip and thigh. Even the 
church did not escape him. When he died, all Germany was re- 
sounding with the combat which he had opened in economics and 
politics. Lassalle’s mantel fell on the shoulders of Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht. The Social Democratic party grew in strength and size. 
The orthodox school of political economy could find in its ‘“‘natu- 
ral laws’’ no “‘scientific’’ answer for the new problems shouted in 
its ears. The tumult of daily life became too loud to be silenced 
by the spell of the time-worn phrases; “supply and demand,”’ 
“free competition,’’ ‘‘personal liberty’’ and ‘‘free trade.’’ The 
new times called for new men and new remedies, and both came. 
In October, 1872, Gustav Schmoller of Strassburg, Adolf Wagner 
of Berlin, Adolf Held of Bonn, L. Bretano of Breslau, and many 
others of the best minds in the economic science of Germany 
formed in Eisenach the Association for Social Politics. The 
avowed belief of these men was, in a nut shell, that the Manches- 
ter school had been driven into bankruptcy by the Socialists. 
They were in favor of the principle of state help for those who 
could not help themselves. They advocated State control of 
railways and telegraph lines, factory inspection, regulation of the 
hours of labor, special protection of women and children in facto- 
ries, and eventually the whole policy of State Socialism, 
including an insurance of workingmen against illness, accident, 
invalidism, and old age. They repudiated unconditionally the 
revered maxims: ‘‘competition is the life of trade,’’ ‘‘every man 
has a right to run his own business in his own way,”’ and “‘it is 
the best government that governs least.’’ The Eisenach pro- 
fessors threw down the gauntlet. The Manchester professors took 
it up. It was a struggle to the death. No quarter was given or 
asked. ‘The blows resounded from desk and press, and pulpit. 
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‘‘For a combative spirit’’ says Moritz Stroell in his history of the 
State Socialistic movement, ‘‘mere existence was then a delight.”’ 
The proud temple of the /azssez faire school sank in ruins. 

In the meantime, the voting strength of the Social Democra- 
tic party had swelled from 124,000 in 1871 to 352,o00in 1874, and 
493,000 in 1877. In 1878 two attempts on the Emperor’s life were 
attributed to Social Democrats and stringent repressive laws 
against Social Democratic agitation were passed. These laws 
were administered with iron severity. Nevertheless, the agitation 
grew. With the double purpose of quieting it and helping the 
masses up from the wretchedness into which the /azssez faire pol- 
icy of the government had allowed them to sink, the Emperor and 
chancellor brought forward their plan of Wworkingmen’s insurance. 
This plan was a typical product of the Eisenach agitation. The 
law for insurance against illness, June 15, 1883, provides for the 
support of the laborer while he is incapacitated, by a more or less 
acute disease, to earn his living. Itiscompulsory. The benefits 
to the insured under it include free medical attendance and free 
medicines, and periodical payments of one-half his wages. 
In case of death twenty times the amount of the wages 
of a day laborer in his district are paid to his survivors. 
The periodical payments of the insured workingmen to the insur- 
ance fund vary with circumstances between one and three per 
cent. of the wages of a local day laborer. The employer in every 
case increases by fifty per cent. the amount paid by the working- 
man. ‘The benefits of the insurance accrue to the insured during 
the first thirteen weeks of his illness, after which, if still ill, he is 
cared for under the provisions of one of the other two acts. The 
good accomplished by the illness insurance act may be judged from 
the fact that in 1888-89, 1,762,520 cases with a total of 29,528,770 
days of illness were cared for under it. 

The accident insurance July 16, 1884, also compulsory, begins 
to afford support to the insured at the end of thirteen weeks 
covered by the first act. It contemplates cases of total disable- 
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ment, partial disablement, and death. For total disablement the 
pension for life is two-thirds of his wages. In case of death, 
the widow gets twenty per cent. of his wages till she marries 
again, when she receives a lump sum; every fatherless 
child, fifteen per cent. till its fifteenth year; every father- 
less and motherless child, twenty per cent. till its fifteenth 
year ; every surviving ancestor dependent on the deceased for 
support, twenty per cent. for life. Twenty times the daily wages 
of a day laborer are paid, moreover, at death for burial expenses. 
The accident insurance fund is contributed exclusively by the 
employers. On January 1, 1890, 12,831,246 German workingmen 
were thus insured. In the year 1889, 3,328 widows, and 6,996 
children became entitled to pensions or payments from the fund. 
Insured and survivors together drew $3,500,000. Both of these 
acts were denounced by German adherents of the Manchester 
school as unscientific, against political economy, and destructive 
of an independent spirit among workingmen. During the recent 
discussion of the revisions of the illness insurance act, few if any 
of these objections have been revived. The act is generally ac- 
knowledged to be an almost unmixed benefit. The central society 
of manufacturers in Germany has gone so far as to declare that 
the accident insurance act has been found so nicely adapted to its 
purpose that they have no suggestions to make as to the revision 
or alteration of it. The Social Democratic agitators have been 
against both acts, as well as against old age and invalid insur- 
ance, and naturally so, since an insured workingman is inclined 
to cling to the state that gives him sure and substantial benefit 
rather than to a party that promises nothing at all or at best im- 
probable things. 

The old age insurance law which went into effect last Janu- 
ary 1, is like the two preceding acts, compulsory on about all 
German workingmen. Under it, the workingmen are grouped in 
four classes according to their annual earnings. $25-84, $84-132, 
$132-204, $204-480, are the incomes scheduled for the first, second, 
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third and fourth classes respectively. The corresponding weekly 
payments are: 34, 5, 6 and 7} cents, one-half of which is con- 
tributed by the employer. According to the length of time a 
workingman has been insured, he gets as an annuity, if of the 
first class, between $27 and $37; if of the second class, between 
$29 and $60; if of the third class, between $31 and $77: if of the 
fourth class, between $34 and $91. The annuity of the old age 
insurance begins with the seventy-first year, and is for the four 
classes respectively $26, $32.50, $39 and $46. ‘The govern- 
ment’s contribution to both classes of annuities is about equal 
to the workingman’s or the manufacturer’s, each of whom bears 
about one-third of the burden. When in full operation it is ex- 
pected that the act will cost the government an annual expenditure 
of at least $17,000,000. It is calculated that during the present 
year 125,000 applications for old age insurance will be filed. The 
Prussian Landrecht recognizes the laborer’s right to work. The 
insurance acts guarantee him support when he becomes ill or aged. 
Thus assured of a tolerable existence under all circumstances, he 
becomes less accessible to the gospel of discontent on which social- 
ism feeds. This was Prince Bismarck’s argument in the Reichstag 
on May 9, 1884. After the workingmen’s insurance had become 
assured, Prince Bismarck began to hesitate. Naturally the three 
measures in question had no immediately apparent effect 
upon the swelling tide of Social Democratic agitation, especially 
in view of the fact that Prince Bismarck’s repressive laws 
had given Social Democratic leaders a far stronger political 
issue than the universal wrongs of the workingmen and 
the fanciful remedies suggested for them hadever been. ‘‘He who 
has done great things becomes easily angry,’’ wrote Gustav 
Schmoller, ‘‘when still greater ones are demanded at once,’’ and 
so Bismarck began to sheer off from the way of social reform. 
“We do not go too far in saying,’’ continued Schmoller at the time 
of the Chancellor’s retirement, ‘‘that the majority of all patriots 
of all moderate political parties and all true personal admirers 
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of Prince Bismacrk have for years sorrowfully hidden their heads 
when the new social-political position of the Chancellor was 
mentioned.”’ 

Emperor William II. has caught up the reform standard which 
his Chancellor was dropping. The child of a new era, educated 
in the class room of a professional socialist, an eager student of 
the state socialistic measures and papers of his grandfather and 
Bismarck himself, he hastened to ‘‘reach out his hand to better the 
condition of German workingmen.’’ Then came the most re- 
markable series of political events which has resulted in recent 
times from a purely economical cause. The rescripts were issued, 
a new minister of trade was chosen, the international labor con- 
ference was held, a vast mass of radical reform legislation was 
prepared, and Bismarck, to whom, of all her patriots, Germany 
owed the greatest debt of gratitude, was dismissed merely because 
he had failed to keep pace with the progress of his fellow country- 
men in economic life and thought. Several irresistable causes 
brought about the critical state of affairs that culminated in this 
political crisis. In the first place the 247,000 coal miners of 
Germany had been for some time in a condition of violent discon- 
tent or open rebellion. In the first days of the young Emperor’s 
reign 100,000 men of the Westfalian district had struck for higher 
wages, less overwork, the abolition of extravagant fines for petty 
offences, and the reform of the abuses to which later investigation 
showed they were constantly subject from their foremen. The 
efficiency of the railways was threatened by a scarcity of coals. 
Thereby the availability of the army in case of war was also endan- 
gered as was indicated subsequently by Bismarck’s haste to increase 
all stores of coal in anticipation of further trouble. The rise of 
prices of the necessaries of life throughout Germany helped to 
complicate as it had helped to create the critical situation. The 
price of pork, for instance, almost the only meat of German work- 
ingmen, had risen in one year 1} cents perpound. ‘Thecorn laws 
had, as Bebel showed, increased the price of bread to 15 per cent. 
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more than was paid across the Austrian boundaries. Vegetables 
and thin beer had become the unvaried diet of the laborer in the 
mining districts. 
Although during the strike the suffering was extreme, 
yet save in a few cases, the strikers were quiet and orderly. 
Nevertheless many mine owners refused peremptorily to receive 
their committees or to treat with them as to terms. By words and 
acts the young Emperor showed his sympathy with them in their 
suffering. They repaid him with cheers and thanks in their great 
meetings. ‘They were not yet Social Democrats ; they were loyal 
and law abiding, but their sufferings had made them ripe for the 
Social Democratic doctrine. Liebknecht, Bebel and Singer, Social 
Democratic leaders, bestirred themselves to spread the propaganda 
of discontent in the new field. The young Emperor bestirred 
himself too, and the labor rescripts were the result. The parlia- 
mentary elections shortly afterward showed that the energetic 
reform programme which he promised, had become an imperative 
necessity. The bankruptcy of the system of repression was pro- 
claimed by the fact that the Social Democratic vote had grown 
under it from half a million to a million and a half. The Inter- 
national Labor Conference had hardly adjourned before measures 
for the protection of the German working people were devised by 
the government along the lines of its recommendations. These 
measures have been revised by a commission and are before the 
Reichstag. They prohibit Sunday labor, forbid the employment 
of children under fourteen years in factories, reduce the daily hours 
of women, who now work twelve, fourteen and sixteen hours in 
every twenty-four, to at most eleven, and cut down administra- 
tively the working days in especially unhealthy industries. They 
also call for a vast number of needed innovations in the ventilation, 
lighting and heating of factories, in the technical education of 
workingmen, in the protection of them against accidents, and in 
the special care of the health of working women. All these and a 
hundred other minute details of the measures are to be enforced 
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by means of an already efficient and constantly improving system 
of factory inspection. 

In his capacity of King of Prussia, Emperor William II. has 
had his Minister of Finance lay before the Prussian Landtag the 
government’s plan for the long-promised reform of taxes. As he 
said in his speech from the throne, the object of this reform is not 
to increase the state’s income, but to so adjust its burdens that 
they shall rest more lightly than heretofore on the shoulders of the 
economically weak. The most important part of the royal plan 
may be summarized thus: transformation of the old class tax into 
a symmetrical income tax; reduction of the tax in the lower 
grades ; introduction of draw-backs for tax subjects with children 
under fourteen years ; heavier taxation in general of the funded 
than of the unfunded income. The Emperor has not, moreover, 
confined himself to material reforms in his efforts to help up the 
masses of his people and keep them free from Social Democratic doc- 
trine. He has gone into the schools and called for a system of in- 
struction which shall prepare German boys to become more prosper- 
ous fathers and more loyal citizens. His school reformis no cam- 
paign against Latin and Greek fer se, and whoever criticises him 
from this point of view is fighting an issue of his own making. ‘“Too 
much weight is laid on knowledge and too little on capability,”’ 
he said in connection with his comments on the great educated 
proletariat of Germany. And again he declared in the words of 
an Officially inspired editor :—‘‘He who understands the constitu- 
tion and growth of our state will be in a position to see through 
the fallacies and impossibilities of the Social Democratic theory 
and practice, and will recognize it as his duty to stand with those 
who protect our state against foes within and without.”’ 

The young Emperor recently characterized the difference be- 
tween the old and the new schools of German social reformers 
thus: ‘“The old ones always said: ‘yes, but,’ we new ones 
always say: ‘yes, therefore.’’’ ‘This is, in a nut shell, the state- 
ment of the difference between economic life and thought of the 
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new era in Germany, and the economic life and thought of the 
old erain Germany. In the old era. all suggestions of reforms 
were met with the objection ; ‘‘yes, we see these abuses, but 
we would only make matters worse by interfering with natural 
laws, etc.’’ Inthe new era, of which the young Emperor has 
become the prophet, the response is: ‘‘ Yes, we see these abuses, 
therefore we will do our best to remove the causes.’’ ‘That, be- 
neath all the bickerings of party leaders and criticisms of the /azssez 
faire press, a strong, deep undercurrent of popular approval follows 
the Emperor’s tendency, can be doubted by no one who knows the 
German people, and the recent history of economic life and 
thought in Germany. ‘‘A social movement of thousands’’ says 
Schmoller, ‘‘ is possible only when thousands of thousands have 
become doubters.”’ 

The Social Reform movement in Germany is a type of so- 
cial reform movements throughout central and western Europe. 
In Hungary, the Social Democratic agitation conducted by the 
Universal Union of Hungarian workingmen, caused the govern- 
ment last year to bring forward new and radical proposals for 
insurance of workingmen against illness and accident, for the 
abolition of Sunday labor, and for a thorough system of state in- 
spection of factories. The illness-insurance measure, modeled 
after the Austrian law for insurance of laborers against illness, 
provides for free medical treatment of the insured during the first 
twenty weeks of their incapacity for work and a periodical 
payment of fifty per cent. of their wages. Insurance is com- 
pulsory for all factory and day laborers and small salaried 
clerks. Sunday rest and illness-insurance bills have already 
passed the house of deputies. Bills for accident insurance and 
factory inspection will be laid before the parliament next fall. 

In the Danish Folkthing the First Vice-President, Bojsen, on 
behalf of the Conservatives and the Moderate Liberals, brought 
forward last year a detailed plan for the insurance of workingmen 
against illness, accident, invalidism and old age and the Danish 
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deputies showed a few weeks ago, their approval of such a meas- 
ure by passing a beer tax bill which is expected to create the fund 
necessary for the inauguration of the undertaking in question. 
Even France has been moved by the swiftness of the reform tide 
beyond the Vosges, and a bill has been introduced in the Chamber 
by Ramel to pension those earning less than $600 per year when 
they become invalid or more than sixty-one yearsold. The high- 
est pension under the Ramel bill would be $200. The compara- 
tively tranquil reception of these proposals in France, Hungary 
and Denmark is the best possible proof of a radical change in 
economic life and thought on the continent. The violently bitter 
opposition concentrated from all sides on Prince Bismarck’s 
three reform measures of seven or eight years ago has not been 
repeated when similar measures have been proposed in other con- 
tinental countries during the last few months. The question at 
issue among most continental statesmen and students to-day con- 
cern the details rather than the principle of such state help. The 
era of full reaction against /aissez faire theory and practice has 
come and Emperor William II. is its prophet. 

GEORGE WHEELER HINMAN. 

















Individualism, 
John Stuart Mill on his essay on Liberty draws up a serious in- 
dictment against the spirit of the age on the ground that it tends 
to extinguish individuality and reduce everybody toa dull uni- 
formity. He rightly deplores the existence of such a tendency, 
nor does he see how it can be evaded with the ever growing demo- 
cratic drift of the times. His difficulty would indeed be deplorable 
if it anywhere existed, but like almost all the trouble of pessimistic 
minds, it is really imaginary. It is a phantom of his own vision. 
The world does not tend to uniformity, but to diversity. The 
more democratic it becomes the more people there are to differ 
with each other, and the more likelihood of freakish sports and 
new varieties. The ever changeful crysanthemum with its wide 
range of species is the type which mankind tends to resemble. 
Individuality so far from diminishing, increases with every 
generation. Never were there more, or more pronounced origi- 
nalities than at present. If Mr. Mill had but given thought to 
his own generation and looked about him for arebuttal to his own 
alarm, he would have seen such contrasting and puissant indi- 
vidualities as Gladstone and Disraeli, Herbert Spencer and Fred- 
erick Maurice, Darwin and John Henry Newman, Compte and 
Wilberforce, Brunel the Engineer and Matthew Arnold, Lord 
Shaftsbury and the Prince of Wales, Tennyson and Swinburne, 
Lord Derby and Bradlaugh, all in his little English island, while 
on the Continent were Bismarck, Louis Napoleon, Mazzini, Count 
Cavour, to say nothing of the many astonishing celebrities of art, 
science, literature and mechanics everywhere. Never were there 
more individualized men on earth, and never more of them than 
at present. Illustrious names are numerous in every department. 
And not only that, but the departments themselves are more 
numerous than they ever were, and the groups devoted to each, 
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more deferentiated and individualized. The age produces groups 
as far apart as machinery is from music or theatres from missions ; 
groups large, distinct, and devoted each to its own pursuits with 
qualities quite uninterchangeable and as unfit for each other’s ca- 
reer as a canary is for a hawk, or a wolffor arabbit. And in each 
of these groups we find the most marked individuals of predominant 
genius: Edison and Wagner, Irving and Ingersoll, Jay Gould 
and Waldo Emerson, men far apart and whose range of faculty 
and power in their departments is unsurpassed in any prevous age, 
though the future must give more and greater to meet its increas- 
ing opportunities. 

Mr. Mill therefore is singing a song of mistaken lamentation, 
and one which the whole drift of the age and the facts of the time 
should have prevented him from singing. It was, indeed but the 
melancholy refrain of that widespread doctrine of human depravity 
which has cast all the literature of the past into a minor key and 
led men to believe that the world was always getting worse and 
the golden days of virtue were in the past—a view happily as false 
as it is depressing. 

But if one really considers the present age he will see, as we 
said an increased individualization in every walk of life. Never 
did a man count for so much as he does to-day, and never was the 
difference between two men so important. Never was the able 
man so influential and powerful, and never was the average man 
so independent and valuable. The individualization reaches down 
to the lowest. There is no one now solowastobeaslave. Even 
if he would like to be a slave it would not be permitted and in 
fact everybody is so far advanced that no one would permit him- 
self to be enslaved, if anyone tried to do it. Once whole tribes 
were virtual bondsmen to their chiefs. Whole nations were serfs 
to their kings and nobles. Tribes like the Ashantees in Africa 
are still so; the Hindoos, until the English came, were utterly 
servile to their Rajahs. The race like an animal species began 
in an indistinguishable mass where one was like another, as two 
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bees are alike or two sheep, and only after a long time, reached 
the condition in which differentiation is varied,extreme and im- 
portant. In fact, man may now be said to comprehend in his 
single genius more varieties than all the other animal kingdom 
put together, and there is no lower creature which has not its 
analogue in his higher development. 

Now this iadividualization is also accompanied by a higher 
socialization which blinded Mr. Mill and is blinding still many 
acute thinkers and all the multitude to the true drift of its 
tendency. With the lapse of time, and the thickening of the 
human environment, society becomes more complex, the de- 
pendence of the individual on it more decided, and his incapacity 
to take care of himself without it more noticeable. Each man 
by becoming specialized loses a certain capability in fields other 
than hisown. An Indian can hunt and fish, make his own 
clothes and shoes, build his own wigwam, cultivate his own field, 
train dogs and break horses, and paddle his own canoe literally 
and metaphorically. He is at once warrior, statesman, bread- 
winner, tailor, shoemaker, and a dozen other things. Buta 
weaver of to-day is only a weaver. He can do nothing else to 
speak of. He is one of a thousand hands that tend the looms of 
a factory, and his part is the merest fraction of a unit in the 
general mass. If he dies, another steps up to his loom as good 
in every respect, at the same price per day and distinguishable 
from the other in no industrial particular. He is Tom where the 
other was Dick, and that is all there is about it. Nothing could 
seem more unimportant, unless it be the particular darkey whose 
head should be cut off at the funeral of a king of Dahomey. But 
that is just it ; the weaver is too important for any one to cut off 
his head at any body’s funeral and this is just where he has gained 
enormously. His personal importance has at last reached such a 
pitch that were anyone to kill him, the whole complex of society 
would immediately begin to stir its massive and vengeful ma- 
chinery to discover the murderer and bring him to justice. The 
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weaver’s life is as safe as the President’s. Beside that, his whole 
civil relation is girt about with safe-guards and defences which 
lend to his existence immeasurable aids to security, freedom and 
happiness. His property is protected by law, his house shielded 
by sanitary regulations, his children are educated by the state, 
his liberty is assured by the constitution. A thousand advantages 
have been thrust into his environment till there is but one differ- 
ence between him and the highest in the land and that is the 
difference of character and wealth ; so much has his individuality 
gained in emphasis with the flight of time. As issaid in ‘‘ Social 
Economics,”’ if the workman has lost his industrial importance 
he has gained in personal, social and political importance. 

While therefore the dependence of men on their social environ- 
ment has increased, their independence in that environment has 
increased tenfold. And though a man can now make only one 
thing where formerly he could make a dozen, he can make tha’ 
one thing so much better and faster that his whole production is 
vastly enlarged. And he is also as much surer of getting all the 
other things, which he formerly had to make clumsily for himself, 
made for him so much better by other workmen devoted to them, 
that his assurance of a generous provision of the goods of life 
which brings leisure, is now reasonably certain. 

It is only by emphasizing the ills still remaining out of 
a heavy and intolerable number which weighed upon earlier 
generations that an impression of the increasing unimportance O¢ 
the person is derived. The vulgarest fraction of a man whom 
civilization fosters has an individual character and importance 
such as none but the chief of savages enjoys. And as for the 
most important, how far reaching is their potency ? 

The individual’s increasing dependence on society therefore 
enlarges and strengthens him instead of contracting and weaken- 
ing him as is generally believed. He reinforces himself in count- 
less ways from the contact and instead of remaining a single and 
solitary force unrelated to great effects he spins the lines of his 
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influence like a great spider’s web knit from horizon to horizon. 
In fact the interlacing and multitudinous system of telegraph 
wires stretching across land and sea but symbolizes the increasing 
reach and range of his personal power. 

We said that Mr. Mill and his school had been blinded by this 
waxing dependence of man upon his environment to the increase of 
his personal force and independence. In fact, they really made 
a great mistake altogether. Because in truth there was no increase 
of dependence in man at all. There was only a transfer of his 
dependence from one sphere to another—from nature to man. 
The early man was dependant on nature to a pitiable extent. 
Every morning when he rose he had to go out and hunt his dinner 
where he could find it. He picked up theliving ofatramp. His 
clothing was ill-smelling skins, his house a hovel or cave, his bed 
a shake-down, his food disgusting, his freedom limited to a day’s 
walk, his life a daily struggle with death. Civilization has re- 
leased him from slavery to these, and while it has made him more 


dependent on his fellows yet his fellows have so enlarged their 
scope that his present bondage is a greater freedom. Charles 
Lamb calls ‘‘ the beggar the free man of the universe’’ but really 
there is no such bond slave as he. The transfer of a man’s depen- 
dence from nature to man was his release from the wards of a 


prison and made a person of him. 

And as some civilization has made each person more im- 
portant and more individual so more civilization will increase his 
development in the same direction. The individual will wax 
greater forever and he will wax greater because his dependence on 
society will increase. He will be greater by the development of 
all his social powers and relations and by the increase of his social 
nature until he carries in himself not only the little outfit of powers 
and faculties which he received at birth, but also the whole immense 
equipment ofhisenvironment. ‘The power of wealth, knowledge, 
freedom, culture, command of natural forces and whatever the 
age may furnish to his environment will be his. The individual 
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is dilated by hissurroundings. Fine houses, large cities, abundant 
books, pictures, equipages, great industries enter into his fibre and 
strengthen his person. He becomes himself plus a universe. 

We see then how false is that departure from the past and 
present trend of man which would turn back from increasing his 
individuality tothe suppression of the individual which is the 
object of the pseudo reform that men are pushing under the 


name of socialism. 

Now there is nothing at present more in the air than the 
sentiment of Socialism. We hear of societies on every side for the 
promotion of thatsentiment. From the Marx International down 
to the Bellamy national and all varieties of the Christian Social 
and the Theosophist Brotherhood, they strew the land with their 
organizations. The Church, which itself began in ‘‘ having all 
things in common’”’ as the Book of the Acts states, favors the idea 
and enforces the obligations of fraternity. Everywhere up and 
down the fields of civilization the hunt goes on, and the deep 
mouthed hounds of general principles are baying in musical notes 
through half the magazines of the beautiful things which shall 
happen under a socialist regime when everybody shall take care 
of everybody else and self-seeking disappear under universal 
brotherhood. 

But really since our present society has been developed by 
precisely the opposite method, and is not altogether bad, perhaps 
we may expect it to go on much longer. The Socialists do 
a great deal of talking, but the world forges ahead steadily on its 
usual lines or not at all. More new practical barriers to their 
policy are erected every day than they could sweep away ina 
week. Every new individualenterprise, ard there are legions of 
them monthly, is an additional breakwater against their fume. 
Men are less and less patient of public control in affairs. Power- 
ful individuals, invent, construct, consolidate, engineer business 
undertakings involving vast interests and do it out of their own 
genius, which the government can no more control than it can the 
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flight of eagles. These individuals would be as easily ruled by 
government as Napoleon Bonaparte was by the Directory. In 
fact in a socialistic state they would take poss: ssion of the govern- 
ment if they did anything, and thus the people would be again 
delivered into their powerful hands, for they would be sure to 
work it for their own benefit, as is their wont. If not allowed to 
do that, they would go outside and get the power which is theirs 
by nature in spite of politics and people. In truth there is no 
conceivable combination which could make powerful men run in 
harness like tame truck horses to the rein of the general control, 
except such as would destroy half their originality, force and 
usefulness by destroying all of their opportunity, and the day that 
saw the feat accomplished would see the human race relegated to 
a stationary condition such as that of China for ages past. And 
any theory which shall endeavor to restrain the reinless herd of 
able pioneers in ‘he multifarious department of modern life who 
are ransacking all the fields of nature for the materials of their 
industries, is doomed to sterility and failure from its birth. The 
individual man ‘‘must grow from more to more’’ and will 
whether socialists desire it or not. He already accretes under his 
management vast sums of money, vast extensions of railway, vast 
manufacturing industries and combinations of enterprise that 
stretch to the limits of the world. And armies oflaborers live and 
thrive upon his ideas and arrangements in the large peace of 
regular employment and secure gains. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, always an entertaining personality, writing 
in the Fortnightly Review on ‘‘The Soul Under Socialism,’’ 
naively imagines that the individualism which he craves, (as if 
one with us) will come only from the adoption of Socialist methods 
as he seesthem. In thishe is at one with Morris, and Salt and 
Shaw and other amiable idealists with whom socialism is a literary 
fad just now. They imagine that great individuals can be made 
out of moonshine. ‘Tennyson’s notion of the making of a man is 
better, 
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‘Heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered by the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.”’ 


The individual, large, strong, capable, conquering, is not 
developed under strains of music and by contemplation of the 
beauty of woman and the colorings of sweet flowers, or following 
vugrant fancies and his own idle tastes. Poor indeed, in fact 
little better the Mr. Idle Wilde himself, would be the creature 
made through his methods and about as capable of dealing with 
the rude masculine forces of human society as a mermaid might 
be of controlling leviathan and behemoth in the vasty deep, 

The truth is that only the great cosmic social forces repre- 
sented in the bloody, noisy, conflicting, slow and direful history 
of mankind are capable of forging a human race so various, forcible, 
fearless, accomplishing as ourown. ‘‘Thestate’’ says Mr. Wilde 
‘*is to make what is useful, the individual what is beautiful.’’ One 
could hardly write more narrowly if he saw the world through the 
slit of a solar spectrum lens. All the sciences producing Darwins 
and Spencers and Huxleys, all the mechanic arts producing the 
forges and the factories, all the inventions producing daily bread 
for the millions—these are to be the domain of the state, while the 
individual like some eastern voluptuary, is to be for ornament and 
not for use. 

As if such were a man’s part in the large evolution of the 
times. If no greater individuality than this were to be developed 
things would soon come to a standstill. 

But the socialist is always wrong. His thinking is against 
that concentration of capital which increases every day of our era 
and which gives to individuality its ever increasing emphasis and 


power by furnishing means for individual geriius to enlarge and to 
benefit mankind. Only by permitting this can mankind get their 
great work from great men and enable them to do their best which 
is sure to be beneficial to an extraordinary degree whether they 


mean it so or not. 
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And Mr. Wilde is no worse and no different from other senti- 
mental socialists. Discontented at the rate of progress of the time 
and impatient because machinery does not yet produce enough to 
give everybody a perpetual holiday, he sits and dreams of how 
much better things might be if they were different, and forgets to 
work out his problems according to the laws of matter and human 
society. Only by obedience to these can all men ever be fed and 
clothed. 

But a government to do the useful would be no more 
efficient than is government with its own duties to-day. And how 
bad that is, let the yearly blundering of every government in 
Christendom from the Czar down to the Republic be called to 
witness. In our own happy land the doings of the government 
are annually so questionable that they are greeted with the bless- 
ings of one-half the population and the curses of the other half in 
equal volume, and no man can surely tell whether they are wise 
or foolish till years later, after their trial. Let government show 
itself able to do its present work in a superior manner before we 
trust it with the rest. And meanwhile we may trust to the grow- 
ing individuality of all citizens, their growing capacity for their 
own affairs, their growing industry and originality, spurred on as 
they are by the desire to get a liviag and a good living and stand 
among the successful of the time. 

Individuality is the note of the time. Its increase is in 
harmony with all the tendency of the past, its powers are the 
mainspring of the present and the hope of the future. And its 


resources are incalculable. 








The Silver Question. 
(II.) 

The occasion for the present demand for the free coinage of a 
3714 grain silver dollar is not far to seek. The bullion value of 
such a dollar at existing rates is about 80 cents. The price has 
varied in twenty years from $1.03 to 70.6 centsin May 1888. 
That silver dollars have not actually sold at these rates is due to the 
fact that the supply has been limited, and the only way to obtain 
silver dollars, was to pay the government gold coins or other legal 
tender in exchange for them. ‘The effort to secure their free and 
unlimited coinage, has continued ever since the failure of the 
Greenback party in 1874. Had it been successful, it cannot be 
doubted that the price of silver would not have fallen so low, and 
probably the fluctuations would have been less frequent, and the 
profits from silver speculations smaller. But whether the dollar 
would have been more stable, must remain a matter of doubt. 
That the rates of 16 to 1 would have been maintained, can hardly 
be imagined. 

From 1873 to 1878, the monetary standard of the United 
States was rapidly shortening, ifone mayso say. Private credit, 
which had been so good, was weakening and public credit, which 
had been so bad, was strengthening. Asa result a redundant 
currency was contracting and a dollar would not go as far in debt- 


payment as in securing the means of a livelihood. The paper 


currency which was one of the heaviest burdens entailed by the 
war, was being withdrawn and ‘‘dollars’’ were becoming more 
valuable, because the government was preparing to fulfil its obli- 
gations to pay dollars, and had adopted the view that dollars were 
gold coins on the basis of 23.22 grainstothe unit. For ten, twelve 
and fifteen years, contracts had been made on the basis of a 
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government promise. Property throughout the north and east 
was valued by and measured in this fluctuating and uncertain 
standard. When thecredit of the government improved, this unit 
measure, or standard gradually shortened and any amount of 
industrial ruin and disaster followed in the readjustment. Hence 
there arose an effort strong and united, to limit the rapidity of this 
contraction. With prices declining, partly at least because of an 
appreciation of money, the retention of a part of the greenbacks 
and the continuance of the right, formerly existing, to have silver 
dollars coined out of 371} grains of pure silver seemed reasonably 
remedial measures. Burning up greenbacks looked like destroy- 
ing the people’s money in the interest of special classes. Refusing 
to coin silver dollars was increasing the burdens on mortgaged 
farms and railroads and robbing the discharged laborer of his em- 
ployment, the employed of part of his hire. 

The silver dollar together with the half-dime and three-cent 
piece, had been dropped from the list of coins which by the law 
of February 12, 1873 the director of the mint was authorized to 
issue. This act was essentially an administrative measure, pro- 
posed in 1870 by the deputy-comptroller of the currency, Mr. John 
Jay Knox, and designed to facilitate public business and promote 
the efficiency of the government service. By it, silver was no more 
demonetized than it had been forhalf a century. No silver dollars 
were coined from 1804 to 1836. The average annual issue from 
1839 to 1869 was only a little over $100.000. As many were coined 
from 1869 to 1873 as in the preceding sixty-five years, but these 
were for shipment to India and China. Their price was from one 
to three cents above a dollar. Moreover the authority was given 
by this same act to manufacture a more valuable silver coin, the 
trade dollar, and one which was expected to better perform the 
work which alone silver dollars had performed in the whole history 
of the conntry, viz: to circulate in foreign trade in countries using 
silver currency. The act of 1873 was a remonetization rather than 
a demonetization of silver, through not on the bimetallic principle. 
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That it was soon found would have been most unfortunate and 
dangerous. In 1874,’75 and ’76 the price of silver from a variety 
of causes, declined rapidly from $1.298 per ounce to $1.28, $1.25 
and $1.16 per ounce. 

The German Empire, victorious in the Franco-Prussian war, 
was able to compel the gigantic war indemnity of $1,000,000,000, 
and took advantage of the favorable situation to change the coin- 
currency of Germany from silver to gold, thus creating a demand 
for an amount of gold equal to the annual product of the world for 
several years and an increase in the visible supply of a corre- 
sponding amount of silver. Nearly all the countries of Europe 
immediately closed their mints against the free coinage of silver. 
At the same time the supply from the mines in the United States 
doubled, tribled, quadrupled the former annual product, rising 
as follows : 


1869, - - $12,000,000 


187I, - - 23,000,000 
1874, - - 37,300,000 
1878, - - 45,200,000 
This latter fact shows the complicated character of the movement 
since 1874. The silver party includes not only those who desire 
a uniform dollar, but those who want a cheaper dollar and also 
those who want a market for silver at the highest price obtainable. 
The protection of our silver interests is an important element in the 
situation. But in view of the unsettled state of the mining of 
metals, the disturbed condition of the market and uncertainty of 
international currency legislation, it is not clear that thus far our 
policy has been at least fortunate, if not wise. To have left the 
law unchanged, to have continued the coinage of trade dollars, to 
have readopted free coinage of the standard silver dollar at any 
time since 1876, would have been to immediately precipitate the 
country to the silver basis. We should reap all the disadvan- 
tages of bimetallism. Our neighbors all the advantages. 
With the advocates of free coinage then must rest the duty, as 
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bimetallists, of showing reasonable ground for supposing that such 
result would not follow at present. Otherwise not bimetallism 
but silver monometallism will be the result of the proposed policy. 
Silver would not be restored to a parity with gold but substituted 
for it as gold was for silver under the law of 1834, which latter law 
and not that of 1873 practically demonetized silver. In the act of 
1890, bimetallism is declared to be the established policy of the 
United States ‘‘to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be pro- 
vided by law.’’ The treasury notes issued for silver bullion 
are redeemable in gold or silver coin at the discretion of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, but the parity referred to can be maintained 

so long and only so long as there are coins of each kind in the 
treasury sufficient to make a choice possible. When industrial 
conditions will produce a disparity only prophets of the Benner 
type will undertake to foretell, but that in all human probability it 
will come shortly none can doubt. It does not seem probable that 

the commercial value of the white metal will rise at once to its 

level in 1873. Clearly nothing short of an international agree- 

ment to coin the two metals freely everywhere at the rate of 16 

to 1 can possibly keep it there. 

Another feature of the situation which should be carefully 
considered is the fact that the coinage of silver is no longer de- 
sired for the use of the coin directly in trade. Were it not for the 
certificate clause of the program the proposals of the silver party 
would hardly receive a moment’s attention, save as they were di- 
rected toward international regulations of the world’s coinage. 
No great commercial country which has reached a high stage of 
industrial development and complexity can use silver and silver 
alone in its monetary transactions. Even a small number of silver 
dollars is a superfluity. Our demand for the decade as shown by 
Mr. Taussig, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for April, 
1890, has not varied far from 60,000,000. The silver dollar is for 


us a poor, because a clumsy coin. It is of no more use in every 
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day affairs than a gold dollar. One is as much too small as the 
other is too large. It is only as a metal reserve for paper curren- 
cy that silver is now workable as a money material. It is so 
used under the present law. But the present situation is an anom- 
alous one, likely soon to give place to a free coinage law. 

By the acts of Feb. 28th, 1878, and July 14th, 1890, the duty 
is imposed on the secretary of the treasury of purchasing silver 


builion at its market price. The first was an act ‘“‘to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal 
tender quality.’’ It provided for the purchase of not more than 
two nor less than four million dollars worth of silver per month, 
the coinage of the same into standard dollars (371 grains pure 
4124 gross weight) and the issue of silver certificates therefor. 
The second directs the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 


month, or such part thereof as may be offered, and the issue of 
treasury notes thereon. The secretaries of the treasury kept the 
coinage under the first law to the lower limit. The amount issued 
was about 370,000,000. The nominal profit to the government 
$60,000,000. Under the existing law the government is a purchas- 
er of an amount of silver about equal to the annual product of the 
mines of the country at present. On the strength of the commo- 
dity thus possessed it issues its promises to pay dollars. But the 
profit of the investment as yet seems doubtful to all save mine 
owners and speculators in silver. The act has not the ordinary 
characteristics of a bimetallic law. It does not appear whether 
_ bimetallism is the object or would be the effect in the immediate 
future. The ultimate result of the regular grinding of the four- 
and-a-half-million-per-month mill would perhaps ultimately 
achieve a semi-bimetallic state but it is more likely that we shall 
be transported through that quite rapidly. A free coinage act by 
the next congress would accomplish it in a twinkle unless the price 
of silver rose to $1.29 per ounce. This may possibly be the hope 
of not a few. That it would lower the monetary standard would 
not be a matter of regret to many. ‘There is not a wide-spread 
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disposition to violate all engagements but the element of legisla- 
tive robbery is present- as it must be in every legislative change 
affecting the monetary standard of the country. The body of 
those who are seeking something in exchange for nothing is added 
in the lobby to those who are honestly seeking the aid of law to 
guarantee their rights. 

But admitting the greater justice of a policy of bimetallism; 
admitting that bimetallism is an actuality in the world at large; 
conceding its practicability by international agreement and even 
its necessity; allowing the claim that greater stability and indus- 
trial security would have resulted in 1876, and subsequently would 
result from a national free coinage law in the United States 
to-day, it still remains true that the law cannot control industrial 
conditions. The statute authorizes the officials of the mint to 
coin different amounts, specifically stated, of two metals, in given 
ways, for all holders of bullion; it instructs the courts of the coun- 
try to recognize as lawful tender, as between individuals, the pre- 
sentation of either species of coin in payment of debt; finally it 
pledges the faith of the government through its agents to do the 
work of coining as efficiently as possible and to receive these coins 
indiscriminately in payment of all dues, taxes, etc. These are the 
legal conditions of bimetallism. But there are others. If the 
rate fixed by law as the mint price is the market rate prevailing at 
the time coins of either kind are issued for their respective and 
quite different spheres of usefulness in trade, they may circulate in 
their different channels freely throughout the industrial community. 
But sooner or later, in all ages and all countries and for every 
combination of money materials, the market rate changes for 
sundry and divers uncontrolable reasons and one variety of coin is 
diverted to do the whole money work and the other disappears 
from circulation as money. Equality has vanished. Debtors have 
accepted the legal cheaper means of settling obligations, though 
this may still be to them a dearer dollar than was anticipated 
when the contract was made. 
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Two schools of thought have long existed as to the compara- 
tive merits of the less extreme though more frequent fluctuations of 
the standard, but all agree that every change is hurtful, while sudden 
and extreme variations are simply destruction to industrial life and 
growth. The aim of the law should be to secure an absolute 
measure like the pound, bushel or gallon. It is simply impossible 
for the law-making power to prevent variations in every standard 
in use, and in the field of money its action as frequently augments 
or precipitates them. The administration may affect the money 
market as it did on Black Friday or during the recent financial 
crisis, but legislation seldom really relieves industry by changes in 
money or legal tender laws. A contract to pay dollars is not un- 
like in character to a contract to pay pounds, or bushels, or gallons. 
The law may limit the contract, but it does not prescribe the terms, 
and its aim should be to insure the fair fulfilment of the contract 
thus limited. Credit and stability of contract are the foundation 
of our industrial life. In the soundness of financial movements 
and the uniformity of the monetary standard the laboring classes 
above all others are deeply interested. They can adapt them- 
selves less easily than others to any change. The clear duty of 
the democratic state then is simply to avoid aiding or produc- 
ing sudden changes in the kind of commodity which is recognized 
in court as legal in the liquidation of contracts. 

When variations occur both debtor and creditor will invoke 
the power of law in their behalf and in favor of class legislation. 
That a democracy is most liable to adopt legislation in favor of 
debtors seems to me an idea based on an entirely erroneous con- 
ception of industrial relations. Whatever the action or inaction, 
the state will be accused of robbing some one. But a democratic 
state is no more likely to choose the greatest robbery than is a less 
virtuous body. In any state it would probably conduce both to 
sound industry and healthy political life if McKinley tariffs and 
free coinage or legal tender laws should not be operative until the 
end of the next succeeding session of the legislative body. 

Arthur B. Woodford. 





The Social Question. 
As SEEN IN MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


Jennie Lockett, the author of an article on The Labor Battle 
in Australia, in the February Westminster Review remarks with 
surprise that in Australia where the average rate of wages is 
higher than in any other country, where the eight-hour day is the 
nominal working day, where concession after concession has been 
won from capital, where wholesome labor conditions have been 
secured, and where the will of the people is supposed to be so 
generally represented in all its institutions, that upon this arena 
where labor has had so many victories, it should have met with 
such signal defeat in the greatest conflict yet occurring between 
labor and capital. 

On one side the Inter-colonial labor conference and on the 
other the Pan-Australian conference of employers. The cause of 
war was an attempt on the part of the pastoralists to reduce the 
rate of pay for sheep-shearing. This measure they attempted to 
enforce by intimidation. Labor’s response was the entire stop- 
page of all operations carried on by union labor accompanied 
likewise by intimidation and maltreatment, carried to such an ex- 
treme as to paralyze the whole movement and create a reaction 
against the leaders of trade-unionism. The result of both con- 
ferences was to put the seal of disapprobation upon all forms of 
dictatorial interference and intimidation and givirg freedom of 
contract between individual employers and their employes. 
Force is emphatically deprecated, legal proceedure endorsed, the 
right of combination mutually conceded. Combined labor and 
combined capital have had their first great passage at arms upon 
Australian soil. Nowhere has there been such perfection of organ- 
ization on both sides. It was a typical struggle, and capital, 
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because it represented a greater degree of harmonious co-operation, 
of voluntary association and cohesiveness, nominally won the day. 
The action of the trade-union leaders was premature, a case where 
‘vaulting ambition did o’erleap itself.’’ But the ultimate suc- 
cess of trade-unions is so near at hand all over the civilized 
world and so conclusively proven by their steady and persistent 
growth in intelligence and efficacy that to call the defeat a crush- 
ing one, as does Mr. Champion in the Wineteenth Century Review, 
would be decidedly a misrepresentation of the situation, since the 
defeat instead of crushing trade-unionism will simply show em- 
phatically what better methods must be adopted to insure perma- 
nent and ultimate success. 

Like nearly all writers on strikes Mr. Champion regards the 
failure of a strike to accomplish the specific object for which it 
was inauguarated as a defeat, whereas in probably more than 90 
per cent. of the cases such strikes are decided successes. These 
writers seem to have no other estimate of a social struggle than 
the money results directly involved. A more erroneous concep- 
tion it is difficult to entertain. Judged by the same standard 
every effort for human liberty and industrial improvement would 
have to be called a failure and hence the resulting advancement of 
civilization itself a mistake. Strikes like all other industrial and 
social struggles are efforts for improvements, and as such are in- 
vestments by laborers for future good. Sometimes the investment 
is rashly made, but it is safe to say that it is never quite barren of 
results, for ifit fails to accomplish its specific object it thus serves 
as a social educator not only to laborers who participate in the 
struggle but to the capitalists as well. Moreover it is wrong to 
regard the Australian strike as the highest specimen of trades- 
union experience ; on the contrary it is about the first formidable 
effort at organized action of agricultural laborers. Heretofore 
labor organizations have existed in mechanical and mining indus- 
tries only. Agricultural laborers have only just reached the point 


of commencing any systematic effort at organization. Instead 
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therefore of characterizing the Australian struggle as ending in 
a crushing defeat the very fact that the sheep-shearers of Australia 
in their first effort were able to rally their comrades in a united 
effort even for a brief struggle is itself atriumph. And the end is 
not yet. 

Labor and capital tearing each other’s faces is certainly a 
somewhat humiliating spectacle; it is a species of industrial fra- 
tricide, and yet we want no peace which has not for its basis the 
reconciliation and advancement of all the interests concerned. 
Economic law must be the industrial peace-maker and must show 
that to raise wages and shorten hours of labor is killing two birds 
with one stone since it increases the laborer’s purchasing power 
and at the same time greatly augments the employer’s market, 
thus reconciling the intetests of both and making harmonious co- 
operation possible. According to Mr. Champion the causes of 
failure in trade-union strikes are as follows: 

Their leaders are far from wise, they are often men who bid 
for power, men who are less merciful to their ignorant constituency 
than the capitalistic class toward their employes, men character- 
ized by ‘‘ flow of words and constipation of the intellect,’ by 
warm hearts but ill-balanced judgment, men who have no ability 
to distinguish between desires and the means of their gratification. 
The Australian leaders he says have manifested low desires and 
small ability and their unregulated enthusiasm has in three weeks’ 
time cost the workmen of Australia two millions in wages. But 
the chief cause of their recent defeat he ascribes to the compul- 
sion of non-union men. The ‘‘ wool boycott’’ was an attempt 
on the part of the minority to coerce the majority who if left alone 
would in time have joined the union. They had plenty of auda- 
city but no power to back it up. Coercion even when backed by 
a loan of 20,000 pounds from England proved powerless to create 
good fighting material. ‘‘ Federated labor,’’ he continues, if 
unaccompanied by ability, ‘‘ will break like an egg against an 
iron-clad when forced by the resolute opposition of employers who 
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are also federated.’’ Again hesays: The recent strike shows that 
difficult as it is, employers will sink their rival interests against a 
common enemy and receive public support in the most democratic 
countries as soon as labor makes a demand which the public holds 
to be arbitrary or unfair. Furthermore he adds that British men 
recognize the fact that ‘‘no power outside of parliament can 
coerce a man into striking and that no sympathy should be shown 
with methods forbidden by law. 

The above are the characteristics of the strikes as seen through 
the eyes of a capitalist, and while they contain much food for re- 
flection their spirit and attitude have been too largely determined 
by one-sided economics and a failure on the capitalistic side as 
well as on the part of the working-men ‘“‘to distinguish between 
desires and the means of their gratification.’’ Indeed to the 
philosophic economist there seems to be an equally lamentable 
lack of insight on both sides. If trade-unions do not always devise 
equitable and economic methods of increasing wages, neither do 
the capitalists devise economic methods of responding to this 
demand by making larger drafts upon the powers of nature. In 
other words by neither side is the economic production of more 
wealth properly understood. At present both sides misunder- 
stand each other, and both are partly right and partly wrong. 
Both fail to distinguish between the nature of a thing and its abuse. 
The fact is that trade-unions both directly and indirectly tend to 
produce just what the capitalists want, namely, more intelligent 
and efficient labor ; while on the other hand concentration of capi- 
tal enables employers to pay higher wages, employ more men 
(thus reducing enforced idleness) and reduce prices of goods, pre- 
cisely what the laboring class demand. So instead of antagonism 
we should have industrial reciprocity and fraternal co-operation. 
If it were more generally understood that ultimately nature pays 
the bills much of the prevailing antagonism would disappear. 





The railway strike in Scotland as shown by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in the Contemporary Review bears the same general 
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features as the ‘‘ wool boycott’’ in Australia. Both show con- 
clusively that strikes are infinitely more effective now than of old, 
and both show in like manner how fraught with disaster are such 
modes of settling industrial grievances. The ‘‘ wool boycott’’ 
paralyzed for the time being the wool industry of Australia and 
the Scotch strike threw the whole railway system of the North 
into confusion. ‘The former was caused primarily by intimidation 
on the side of capital, the latter by a refusal of the railway com- 
panies to treat with an individual not in their service. The writer 
holds that both strikes failed because coercion, intimidation and 
money all combined were not able to make good fighting mate- 
rial out of men who had no heartin the movement. Capital on 
the other hand represented voluntary associationship and a co- 
hesiveness which were lacking to the strikers. The result showed 
conclusively that a strike to be permanently successful must not 
be undertaken until the intelligent minority have persuaded the 
reluctant majority of the wisdom and efficacy of joint voluntary 
action. It is further shown that a strike may be temporarily 
successful if sudden and simultaneous, while it may shortly after 
collapse owing to the amount of suffering induced, the industrial 
disturbances occasioned and the lack of voluntary cohesion. 
Trade-unions are rapidly learning that premature action will only 
arrest industrial progress and that the power voluntarily to deter- 
mine our industrial and social environment is among the most 
sacred of possessions, a powerful instrument for good when used 
by rational means and directed by wise leadership, but a terrific 
power for evil when inveigled by the premature action of leaders 
into an involuntary attack upon capital and then left to suffer, 
forsaken alike by labor-leaders and capitalists. That trade-unions 
however will ultimately triumph no intelligent observer of modern 
tendencies can possibly doubt. Every mistake they make opens 
their eyes to the precise methods to be adopted in order to render 
success a permanent reality, but this success will come not in 
working against but in working with capital for the production of 
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more wealth through the exploitation of nature the only source 
of wealth. And as wealth becomes more abundant both work- 
man and capitalist can get more of it without rending each other. 





The Fortnightly for March gives us an article on the Road 
to Social Peace, by David F. Schloss, which follows the usual 
socialistic trend of the times. There are more errors in the arti- 
cle than are sparrows in a hedge, and as usual with this school, 
it really comes out nowhere after long travel. Its history is false, 
its doctrine absurd, its purpose impracticable, and if it were not, 
this road would never reach it. The welter of confusion into 
which he with other writers is thrown by the generally received 
assertion that the age of machinery has been characterized by an 
increase of misery among workmen is indescribable. It is not 
true; it is the reverse of true, and it takes only small considera- 
tion to see that it cannot be true, yet the scribes are all in hyster- 
ics about it and make it the basis of an arraignment of modern 
progress which disheartens the good and dismays the economist. 

All these writers seem to think with Mr. Schloss that ‘‘in 
the first half of this century the working class of England 
plunged headlong into an abyss of misery’’ of unequalled horror 
very much as the rats of the Pied Piper of Hamlin, misled by his 
magic flute, tumbled head over heels into the water. Really this 
is crediting them with a stupidity too gross for credence, since no 
creature, not even an ass, drops into misery with his eyes open. 
But here according to these philanthropists were whole brigades 
of men leaving their charming rural occupations where they had 
abundance and comfort, to rush into towns and factories, where 
they starved and lived like pigs. And not only they, but the 
Irish also tempted by the prospect of such attractive wretched- 
ness swarmed into England where they could only increase the 
number of the unemployed and starve by inches, because the new 
machines did all the work. 
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The Forum for April has a kind of a concert variety of pieces, 
something for every kind ofserious reader. Dr. Rainsford writing 
for the poor comes to the general conclusion that he does not know 
at all what to do with them, only he does know that giving 
money will do no good which all the comfortable classes are always 
pleased toknow. He blames the churches for not doing more, but 
still thinks them to be the only agency which can do anything, 
which is like saying that what has already proved a failure is yet 
the only thing likely to succeed. Why not rather look around 
for a new agency, say for instance Economics and say flatly that 
to relieve poverty, we must increase wealth instead of blathering 
over ‘‘the ever widening and deepening gulf that devides the rich 
from the poor.’’ There is no such ever increasing gulf in the 
first place, and secondly if there is, the only thing that can fill it 
ismore wealth. The church is forever crying out about the wretch- 
edness of poverty and never recommending us to get richer in 
order to abolish poverty. But how in the name of all that is 
rational can you cure poverty except by wealth ? Words will not 
do it, nor exhortations. Cold is banished by heat, not by argu- 
ments. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith further wonders if ‘‘ morality will sur- 
vive religion’’ and like Dr. Rainsford concludes that he does not 
know, which seems lame enough when written down. If we 
might lend him a point we should make bold enough to say that 
morality would survive anything but poverty, and poverty kills 
rapidly. Ifthe professor had seen to the fact that the develop- 
ment of a complex society is necessarily a moral process on 
account of the exacting character of the relations established 
between its various groups he would have had no more fear about 
a loss of morality in the evolution than would a mechanic that 
stee! should lose its strength in the development of machinery or 
stone its hardness in the process of building. 
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Mr. W. H. Mallock follows with an article on ‘‘ Trades 
Unionism and Utopia,”’ in which with his usual superficiality he 
misses both the uses and abuses of Trades-Unionism, and remarks 
that success in organizing strikes does not imply ability to organ- 
ize industry, and that Trades Unions have never organized any- 
thing but idleness, which seems smart butis not true. One might 
well as object to an egg in its third day that though it had broken 
up yolk and white it had not yet organized a chick and laid a new 
egg. Perhaps not, but there is a long time ahead of us yet and 
Trades Unions are but a few years old. They have already done 
what nothing less than a strong military despotism has ever 
before succeeded in doing, organized the working classes which 
is much to have done and gives promise of more. 





Mr. Arthur Hadley, always a sane and instructive writer, 
shows how entirely our higher railroad fares above those of 
Europe are due to the superior civilization of our masses. They 


pay more for better service and will not have it worse. 





Railroad Labor in America. 


According to the fifth annual report on railroad labor for the 
year 1889, there are in the United States, 1,718 railroad corpora- 
tions, controlling 156,400 miles of railway (sufficient to encircle 
the globe six times at the equator) which are operated by a vast 
industrial force of 689,912 employés. ‘The extent of our railroad 
system and the large percentage of our population required to 
operate it are thus two of the salient facts with which the report 
opens and shows that the industrial factors of our modern civili- 
zation have now become so large that their well-being can no 
longer be ignored without endangering that of the state and na- 
tion. At no period of human history have all the interests of 
society been so dependent upon the harmonious interaction and 
co-operation of all the industrial factors as at present. Some idea 
of the character of the report may be obtained from the following 
resume, which is hereby submitted. The report divides the rail- 
roads of the country inte seven geographical groups—for the pur- 
pose of bringing together those portions where like conditions 
prevail. Of six hundred roads sixty of the most representative 
nature are taken as a basis for a general calculation of classified 
time and earnings, and ten roads are selected for minuter details 
of time and wages, which are afterwards applied to the whole 
sixty. Reference is made to the work of the inter-state commerce 
commission which has sent out blanks for annual returns from 
all the railroads in the country. Especial care was taken by 
Commissioner Wright to ascertain the relations existing between 
railroad employers and their employés with the following results. 
Of six hundred railroad corporations which practically con- 
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trol the railroad business of this country, three hundred and sev- 
enty-seven prohibit the use of intoxicating liquors on the rail- 
roads under their control, and these railroads are the most influ- 
ential and employ a very large proportion of all the railroad em- 
ployés in the country. The other companies either have no rules 
at all, passing upon each case as it occurs or they have some 
modified restrictions, such as not allowing men to drink to excess, 
or requiring them to be temperate in their habits, or discharging 
them for habitual drunkenness, etc. As regards dwelling houses, 
149 out of these 600 corporations furnish dwellings to section hands, 
road-bed men, truckmen, watchmen, etc. Only nineteen roads 
maintain beneficiary institutions. A few pay hospital expenses. 
A very few pay taxes for the support of state and county institu- 
tions. Three or four contribute to relief funds, and several fur- 
nish club-houses and libraries for the use of certain classes of em- 
ployés. Fifteen roads assist outside beneficiary institutions. 
Twenty contribute to the railroad branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. ‘Twenty-one roads contribute to expenses 
of outside hospitals, and six contribute to regularly established 
railroad associations for the benefit of railroad employés. A num- 
ber of companies have eating houses at division points where 
meals are furnished to employés for 25 cents. They have also 
established at division headquarters reading-rooms and libraries. 

The Baltimore and Ohio road has a relief department which 
comprises three features, viz: The relief feature, which affords 
aid in case of sickness or death; the saving feature, which affords 
opportunity for interest-drawing deposits, for the borrowing of 
money at moderate rates of interest on easy terms of repayment 
for the purpose of acquiring or improving a homestead or of free- 
ing it from indebtedness; the pension feature, which makes pro- 
vision for those employés who on account of age or infirmity are 
incapacitated for active service. The Central Vermont Railroad 
has a large library composed of scientific, historical and religious 
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books, and novels, which is much used and is regarded ‘‘as a 
great moral regulator of the men.”” The New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad contributes very largely to the support 
of buildings and reading-rooms which are under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Nearly all the roads in 
the country of any size provide in some way and to some extent 
for the treatment of employés who are injured in the service. A 
fair share of the roads assist their employés in securing life or ac- 
cident insurance policies, but less than a score assist them in the 
payment of the premium on such policies. Two hundred and 
sixty-six companies retain in their service permanently disabled 
employés. A very large number, says the report, provide some 
system of technical education. These insurance funds, benefi- 
ciary associations, technical schools, etc., according to the report, 
have a tendency to create mutual good feeling between employers 
and employés, and in this way to facilitate the movements and 
intercommunication of our 65 millions of inhabitants. 

As to what employés are doing themselves Mr. P. M. Arthur, 
in speaking of the insurance associations of the international 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, says: ‘‘We have paid 
through this channel to widows and orphans of disabled members 
$2,500,000. He also says, speaking of recent troubles between 
employers and labor-organizations : ‘‘It is the zzéerest of railway 
companies to aid and assist their employés to combine together for 
mutual benefit and protection. The Brotherhood has been in- 
strumental in giving railways a better class of men than they 
would otherwise have had. Their laws are very rigid as to drink- 
ing, they have expelled during the last year 375 members for in- 
toxication; and whenever a man is detected dissipating he is pun- 
ished and the officers of the road are notified of the same.’’ The 
Order of Railway Conductors of America is entirely self-support- 
ing, and in case of total disability a member receives $250.00, 
or in the event of his death his heirs receive the same amount. 
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Mr. Edward O’Shea, Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Brakemen, says their relief fund is maintained 
on the assessment plan, and many thousands are expended each 
year. Healso says: ‘‘With few exceptions, our brotherhood has 
had no differences with railroad companies, but, on the contrary, 
is recognized by most of the managers as a positive benefit to 
their employés, and consequently to the service of their road.” 

According to the report: The various relief funds established 
by employés are made up chiefly of monthly deductions from 
their wages and contributions from the corporations, and from 
the out-side public. What is true of organized railroad-labor in 
its effect upon the intelligence of the laborer, and the efficiency of 
his service has a significant application to labor organizations in 
general, and deserves special notice. Other facts noticed in the 
report are the fluctuating nature of railroad labor, and the advisa- 
bility of making the number of positions to be filled rather than 
the number of men filling them, the basis for statistics. 

Great care was taken to learn the number of days’ work of each 
individual, and the rates dy day and by year. The average daily pay 
of baggage men is found to be $1.51, that of conductors $2.63, that 
of engineers $3.223%4. In one group of railroads baggage masters 
receive $1.78 per day, or $557 per year, in another group $1.10 
per day or $345 per year, and in the group covering the Pacific 
States they receive $2.00% per day, or $628 per year. English 
engineers receive $1.46, while American engineers, as before 
stated, receive $3.22. The former work eleven hours a day and 
the latter ten with eight hours for Sunday. One of the interest- 
ing features of the report is the great difference shown between the 
number of men actually employed during a year, as individuals, 
and the number of men which would be necessary to accomplish 
like results, provided full time was worked by each. In one case 
it is shown that 105,807.14 men, if they had been employed on 
full time would have accomplished the same results as 224,570 
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men who only worked 147 days during the year. The largest 
ratio is for masons, where 3.38 actual are employed for 1 necessary 
employé, but masons, of course, are not steady railway employés 
which probably accounts for the large proportion. In regard to 
hours of duty while it is true that railroad men have long runs as 
to number of miles, yet they are often so divided or relieved by 
days off that their severity is reduced. Concerning accidents, 
contrary to the prevailing impression, ten times as many employés 
are killed and injured as passengers. In the year 1888, 315 pas- 
sengers and 2,370 employés were killed. Brakemen, as a class, 
have the most dangerous occupation in the country, one out of 
88 being killed yearly. As regards railroad legislation, the 
report shows that Massachusetts and Alabama are the only States 
that have abolished the common law rule by which the principal 
is made responsible for the acts of the agent, the same as if he per- 
formed the acts himself, and yet, strange as it may seem, company 
employés cannot recover damages from their common employer. 

To obviate absurdities arising under the common law rule, 
the State of Massachusetts, in imitation of Great Britain, passed 
the ‘‘ Employers’ Liability Act,’’ which wasan “ an act toextend 
and regulate the liability of employers to make compensation for 
personal injuries suffered by employés in their service.’’ In the 
other States the common law rule, though not abolished, has been 
restricted in various ways. Attention is called to ‘‘a curious 
species of legislation in Texas,’’ which has been indulged in for 
the purpose of preventing the defeat of laws which might be 
enacted for the benefit of the employé, and which restricts the 
right of the employer to contract himself out of the liability 
imposed by the law. It is evident from all this that the common 
law rule is inadequate to the modern conditions which have 
sprung up with the factory system, and that some more feasible 
method of settling difficulties must be adopted which shall con- 
tain a larger element of justice. 

W. E. Hart. 





How the Other Half Lives. 


In this volume Mr. Riis endeavors to show the dark side of 
life in New York City. If New York is, in sober truth, in 
anything like one-half its population, the poverty-stricken, 
helpless, hopeless, vicious, wicked and criminal place that this 
book makes it out to be, it has already passed beyond hope and 
chance of salvation. Its name should be Sodom, and it should be 
destroyed as quickly and completely as was that ancient resort. 

But such most happily is not the fact. There is evil enough 
doubtless in our city—a far greater quantity and variety of it than 
ought to exist or need exist in the circumstances, if all those who 
have the power to do so would resolutely and wisely exert them- 
selves to make it less—but Mr. Riis in preparing his book for the 
market has first endeavored to mak it readable. Although a sin- 
cere philanthropist, and incapable of prevarication, exaggeration, 
or the suppression of essential facts, he is also a newspaper man, 
and knows how to write up a subject so that it shall catch the 
popular eye. It was not of so much importance to him, as an 
artist, that a// the facts pertaining to his subject be correctly stated 
and placed in their right relations, as it was that the facts which 
he had chosen to state should be arranged and portrayed so as to 
produce the most telling effect. When therefore, he declares (p. 
20) that ‘‘ the tenements of to-day ave New York, harboring three- 
fourths of its population,’’ he immediately proceeds to present by 
description and illustration, as samples of the whole, only such 
tenements as are to be found in ‘‘ The Bend’’ (p. 55), the Bohe- 
mian Cigarmakers’ quarter (p. 143), and the ‘‘Common Herd’’ 
East Side Tenement Block (p. 163), leaving out of account en- 
tirely the thousands of thoroughly respectable and desirable tene- 
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ments scattered all over the city. In this way he shows “‘A 
Darkest New York’’ to be sure, but he also suggests a city that 
does not exist save in his own imagination. 

But the most serions defect of Mr. Riis’ book is the false eco- 
nomic doctrine that crops out in its pages, here and there. 
While it is not asserted inso many words, yet it is clearly implied 
that ‘‘the nineteenth century drift of the population to cities’’ is a 
very bad thing. It is declared without qualification that the tene- 
ment-house system ‘‘ was the evil offspring of public neglect and 
private greed . . ° a storm-cloud forever of our civ- 
ilization.’’ Yet as the tenements are here it is urged that ‘‘homes 
must be built for the working masses by those who employ their 
labor, but tenements must cease to be ‘good property’ in the old 
heartless sense. ‘ Philanthropy and five per cent.’ is the penance 
exacted.’’ ‘‘Of one thing,’’ it is added, ‘‘New York made sure 
at an early stage of the inquiry (concerning the character of the 
tenement property)—the boundary line of the Other Half lies 
through the tenements.’’ ‘‘More than one-half the tenements 
with two-thirds of their population were held by their owners 
who made the keeping of them a business, generally a specula- 
tion.’’ ‘‘How shall the love of God be understood’’ it is finally 
asked ‘‘ by those who have been nurtured in sight only of the 
greedjofman?’’ ‘These quotations are all taken from Mr. Riis’ 
introduction, and may therefore be regarded as setting forth pretty 
accurately his point of view. 

Now why should Mr. Riis or anybody else, believe and say 
that country life is better than city life for the great majority of 
the working people? ‘The facts are rather the other way. The 
condition of the Other Half even here in New York, is better on 
the average, than it is in most prosperous agricultural districts. 
They have better food and clothing and houses to live in, better 
wages and more privileges and opportunities for education amuse- 
ment and improvement of every kind. City life is better than 

country life because it brings men into closer social relations with 
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each other and stimulates their desires and efforts for the attain- 
ments of the best things. ‘‘To escape the bovine monotony of 
farm life men throng to cities and towns, where intelligenceis 
general and the resources of the individual enlarge, where the in- 
terchange of human sympathies and criticisms stimulates thought, 
and develops civility, where, as in a bee-hive, sociability sup- 
plants the dull hut of the lonely agriculturist, with whom new 
thoughts are as rare as ‘‘roses in January.’’ Nearly all the pro- 
gress that the world has made hitherto in general civilization has 
been inspired and led by those who have lived in cities and who 
for that reason have been able to sharpen each other’s faces and 
become far more efficient than they otherwise could have been. 
Mr. Riis should therefore rejoice that the progress of the age has 
brought twenty-five per cent. of our people to live in cities as 
against barely four per cent. a century ago. 

Mr. Riis makes another economic mistake when he assumes 
that homes in separate buildings are preferable to tenements for 
the masses of the people living under city conditions. Those who 
have small incomes can always get more for their money in a tene- 
ment than they can in any house which they are able to occupy 
and pay for alone. Water and gas and steam and the best sani- 
tary and labor-saving arrangements are possible at moderate 
prices only to those who enjoy large buildings in common. What 
workmen want is the best homes, as well as the best of everything; 
but in a narrow city like New York, separate homes in isolated 
houses can be commanded only by the rich. Admitting all that 
Mr. Riis can truthfully say against the tenements of New York, 
they are, as a whole, superior in all essential qualities to the homes 
of the laboring classes in country towns and villages. This, how- 
ever is not a sufficient reason for being satisfied with the present 
condition of our tenement-house system. Many of the tenements 
are anything but what they should be, as Mr. Riisclearly proves, 
while some ofthem are a public as well as a private disgrace. Al- 
though their number has grown immensely during the last twenty 
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years—from 14,872 in 1869 to 37,316 in 1890, the demand for them 
has increased still more rapidly ; and because they do not exist 
to-day in sufficient quantities to meet this demand, within the 
city limits, many thousands of working people—men and women 
old and young—are obliged to live on Long Island, in New Jersey, 
or up the Hudson River, and travel long and tedious distances in 
going to and from their places of employment. ‘The question then 
ofthe most importance to the tenement population itself, is: By 
whom and in what way shall more and better tenements be supplied 
them without violation ofthe fundamental principles of social eco- 
nomics, or unnecessary and unjust taxation of the resources of any- 
body? 

In trying to answer this question Mr. Riis goes farther astray 
in his economic errors. They must be provided he says in sub- 
stance, by those who have the will and ability, on the basis of 
‘‘ Philanthropy and five per cent.’’ It is true that he recognizes 
to some extent what has been done by business, by law and by 


public opinion, in support of past efforts for reform. It is al- 
so true that with a curious inconsistency, he says (p. 271) that 
‘the business of housing the poor, if it is to amount to anything, 
must be business. . . . As charity, pastime, or fad, 


it will inevitably fail, always and everywhere. * * . 


Upon any other plan than the assumption that the workman has 
a just claim to a decent home, and the right to demand it, any 
scheme for his relief fails. It must be a fair exchange of his 
money for what he can afford to buy at a reasonable price.’’ Still 
it is quite evident from all he says upon this branch of the sub- 
ject that the ‘“‘business’’ of furnishing proper tenements is to be 
undertaken from benevolent instead of economic motives, and that 
the workmen themselves are not to be expected to take any con- 
siderable part init. He, therefore, declares (p. 283) that ‘‘private 
enterprise—conscience, (to put it into the category of duties 
where it belongs,) must do the lion’s share.’’ 

Now philanthropy is well enough in its place, but it always 
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works mischief whenever it atttemps to manage business affairs. 
Economic equity, and not charity, is the fundamental law or 
principal upon which all human relations, and all economic ex- 
changes of both wealth and service, should be made to depend. 
If all persons could secure the exact equivalent for what they give, 
they would receive an absolutely equitable reward for what they 
do, and injustice would be impossible. If it be true, as Mr. Riis 
declares it is, (p 282) quoting from a report of the Tenement-house 
Commission that ‘‘the condition of the tenants is clearly in advance 
of the condition of the houses which they occupy,”’ then according 
to this fundamental law, the tenants could demand of the tenement 
owners, houses up to the level of their occupants, and they would 
get them, since their standard of living would require and exact 
them with irresistible force. 

The fact is that an adequate supply of suitable tenements de- 
pends on the workmen themselves, who must demand better 
houses from capitalists, who build and rent houses as a business. 
There is no objection, of course, to the building of model tene- 
ments by persons who are benevolently disposed, and much good 
no doubt can be done in this way, provided the tenements are not 
rented at less than market rates. In other words the building 
and renting of tenements should be, in all cases, as it is, a matter 
of business between parties in business relations with each other, 
and not otherwise. 

But, says Mr. Riis and the philanthropists generally, right 
here is the point of difficulty. Equity is not the prevailing law in 
the tenement-house world, but selfishness rather. Neither the 
landlord nor the tenant, neither the employer nor the employed 


can be relied upon to treat the other fairly. If it were otherwise, 
there would be no bad tenements, or for that matter, bad land- 
lords or bad tenantseither: True, but what then? Shall we re- 
sort to charity instead of holding to equity, with any expectation 
or hope that the evils which result from the violation of equity 
willthereby be diminished? Let the history of the world’s char- 
ities and their results be the conclusive answer. 
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The question then.comes back to us; how shall the demand 
of the laboring classes for more and better tenements be made ef- 
fectual? The general answer is by stimulating in the laborers 
themselves the desire for such tenements till they shall be ready 
and able to put forth the necessary effort for their attainment. 

The things that Mr. Riis says in his book about the children, 
are, almost without exception, of the best character. It isa pity, 
however, that he does not plead more strongly for their right to 
receive a good common school education. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, the only way in which such an education can be 
given to them is by adopting the half-time system. If that were 
done, and the system faithfully administered, there would not of 
necessity bein the city, after ten or twelve years, any consider- 
able number of workingmen (save green immigrants) who could 
not read and write. 

The tenement problem is simply a part or the great social 
question of to-day. It has some peculiar features which require 
special treatment ; but in all essential respects it is the same ques- 
tion, and should be so regarded. The way to improve tenements 
lies through an increase in the wages of laborers. A five per 
cent. lift in their daily wages would produce more effect on their 
lodgings than all other influences, and the way to bring this about 
is to labor at the elevation of their whole social condition. Mr. 
Riis’ book, then, may do much good in calling our attention to a 
general evil in which we are all interested, and can all do some- 
thing towards eventually removing. A correct public opinion is 
one of the consolidation of social progress. 

Henry Powers. 





Industrial Equity. 


The first question in regard to social reform involves the 
idea of equity. A charge of injustice is the basis of all com- 
plaints against existing institutions. It is important therefore to 
get some clear conception of what constitutes iudustrial equity. 
If we ask what is equity ? The almost universal answer would 
be justice. But what is justice? Doing right may be the reply. 
But what is doing right? The more we analyze the idea 
of equity the more we are forced to the conclusion that its essen- 
tial quality consists in giving the equivalent of what we receive. 
Whoever gets the equivalent of what he gives gets exact justice. 
Whenever one gives more than the equivalent of what he gets, 
somebody gets more than the equivalent of what he gives, which 
is the essence of injustice. The departure from the point of 
giving and receiving equivalents is the source of all injustice. 

What then is the standard by which industrial equivalents 
are determined? It cannot be quantity, quality, or form, be- 
cause the very purpose of exchange is to obtain something 
which is different in these respects from what we have. Hence 
we give gold for cloth and service for gold. ‘The only point of 
similiarity between these widely differing quantities of different 
objects is the cost of furnishing them. It is the equality of cost 
that constitutes their economic equivalence. However great may 
be the difference in form, quality, or quantity of what is given and 
received, if each obtain what is equal to the cost of what he gives 
he receives an economic equivalent, because he receives what will 
enable him if necessary to replace that which he gave. 

The progress of society involves two economic movements. 





INDUSTRIAL EguIry. III 


Oneis that the price of labor should rise, and the other that the 
price of commodities should fall. Unless one or both of these 
movements take place there can be no real increase of human 
welfare. Nothing improves the condition of mankind which does 
not in some way or other give a larger amount of wealth fora 
smaller amount of labor. How the laborer shall be enabled to 
obtain more for what he gives, and the manufacturer give more 
for what he gets without violating the principle of equity in either 
case is the problem of social advancement. 

Manifestly this can only be done by increasing the cost to 
the laborer of furnishing his labor and diminishing the cost of 
producing commodities. Ifa day’s labor only costs the laborer 
a dollar to furnish there is no more equity in giving him two dol- 
lars for it than there would be in giving him twenty dollars ; and 
as a matter of fact there is no pririciple in society by which he 
can permanently obtain more than a dollar. That is the equiva- 
lent of the cost of what he gives. Hence we always find that 
workmen who can not live on their own social plane, that is fur- 
nish their labor for less than two dollars a day can never be made 
to work for one dollar a day. Nor can those whose habitual 
standard of life enables them to furnish their services for a dollar 
a day ever permanently obtain two dollarsaday. Inother words 
the laborer can never permanently obtain more from the product 
he helps to create that the equivalent of the cost to himself of his 
service. ‘To increase the cost of his service therefore is the only 
means of increasing the amount he shall receive as an equivalent 
for it. This involves an increase in his habitual consumption 
which is in effect to raise the social plane of his living. 

On the other hand the price of commodities can be perma- 
nently reduced only by lessening the cost of their production, 
which can be accomplished only by the use of labor-saving 
appliances. But the successful use of labor-saving appliances 
chiefly depends upon the possibility of producing on a larger 
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scale, which in turn necessitates a larger market for products or 
an increased consumption by the people, two-thirds of whom are 
the laborers themselves. Thus it appears that not only is it 
necessary to raise the standard of the laborer’s social life in order 
to increase the wealth he can equitably obtain, but that in order 
to use wealth-cheapening methods by which the price of com- 
modities is lowered, we are also indirectly dependant upon the 
same fact. In other words the economic means for permanently 
making wealth cheap isto make man dear. That is to say all 
progress finally consists in raising the lowest point of cost on the 
human side of all economic transactions and lowering it on the 
nature side. Make man dearer and natural forces cheaper, and 
the advance of civilization is assured. 

No social revolution therefore is necessary in order to pro- 
mote the equitable distribution of wealth. The abolition of the 
wages system or the state ownership of industry could do noth- 
ing to promote this end, which cannot be accomplished more 
easily or more surely under existing institutions. Under any so- 
cial system conceivable the wealth of the community can be in- 
creased only by creating an economic surplus, and it is from this 
surplus alone that the masses can obtain increased incomes in any 
form whatever. 

That this surplus can be more economically distributed 
through an increasing wages and lowering prices than by any 
system of arbitrary division in the form of profit sharing or pen- 
sions is too obvious to need discussing. Since all forms of eco- 
nomic surplus whether rent, interest or profit arise from the 
diversification of productive methods, and since these are made 
possible by the diversified tastes and demands of the great mass 
of the community, the foundation of which is a high rate of real 
wages, it is clear that the true economic means for both creating 
an economic surplus and equitably distributing it among the 
masses is to promote the influences which increase wages. 








Importance of a New Point of View. 


The great revolutions in human thought and conduct have 
nearly all resulted from changes in points of view. It was be- 
cause the heliocentric and evolution hypothesis changed the point 
of view of studying physical phenomena that they revolution- 
ized the world’s thinking, thereby changing man’s whole attitude 
towards his environment. And it is from this change of attitude 
that the advantage to society has really come. What was true of 
science and philosophy is now true of economics and politics. 
The bitter warfare between classes in society to-day arises from 
the point of view from which their relative positions are inter- 
preted. It is by this interpretation as given by economists that 
the attitude of statesmen, laborers and employers towards each 
other and toward the community is determined. 

The present attitude of society toward the social question as 
represented in this literature and leadership is mainly governed 
by the point of view from which it considers the question of eco- 
nomic prices, because around that question hovers the whole 
problem of economic distribution. It is through the law of 
prices that wealth is dear or cheap to consumers, and wages are 
high or low. And it is through the law of surplus, a corollary 
of the law of price, that all rent, interest and profit are deter- 
mined. ‘The attitude of consumers, laborers and capitalists tow- 
ards each other is naturally friendly or hostile, according as they 
regard each other’s interest in harmony with their own, or antag- 
onistic to it. 

For more than two centuries the view point of thinking upon 
this subject has been Supply and Demand. 
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The essential characteristics of this position is that it treats 
all questions of exchange and prices, indeed all economic rela- 
tions as determined by quantity and competition. 

According to this view wages depend upon the number of 
laborers seeking employment, falling as that rises and rising as 
it falls. The greatest menace to the welfare of workingmen 
therefore is the existence of their fellow laborers. The Wages- 
Fund Theory which for half a century has been a fertile source of 
industrial acrimony and stirfe is the logical product of this line of 
reasoning. So also is the mathusian doctrine that reducing the 
laboring population is the only means of permanently raising 
wages. ‘The revolutionary demands of Anarchists and Socialists 
are also stimulated by this view of the subject. 

It is insisted with some plausability that an industrial system 
should be abolished in which to improve the social condition of 
laborers without reducing their number. 

Indeed a doctrine according to which the very existence of 
one’s neighbor is a threatening danger to one’s welfare is essen- 
tially a doctrine of insolation and savagery. It is therefore con- 
trary to all the fundamental principles of social life and civiliza- 
tion, must inevitably produce class antagonism in a complex 
society as it always has. 

The peculiar fact about this theory is that it is essentially as 
erroneous as it is unsocial and inhumane. As elsewhere shown* 
wages have persistently risen and the price of commodities fallen 
in direct opposition to the constitution of this doctrine. 

That a doctrine socially injurious and historically false should 
be persistently adhered to seems not a little surprising. But this 
is made inevitable by the point of view from which the whole sub- 
ject is considered. The present generation of economists have 
begun to realize the necessity of a departure in the treatment of 
social economics, and have abandoned the Wages-Fund theory, 
and to some extent the Methusian doctrine also. But in doing 
this they have only rejected the more repulsive forms in which 


*Principles of Social Economics. 
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the theory was presented. Their attitude toward the social de- 
mands of laborers is indeed more considerate and respectful than 
was that of economists in the first half of the century, but their 
reasoning is substantially the same and tothe extent. That they 
have the orthodox conclusions are they without anchorage. 
This is because they have not changed their point of view, hence 
their departures are variations in the metaphysical presentation 
of the subject rather than changes in the economic effect. Thus 
Jevan’s theory of final utility|which has been widely accepted 
by the younger economists on the Continent and in America finally 
hands us back to the identical position of Gregory King Malthus 
and the wages-fund, which are just as erroneous and baneful 
when called by any other name. The difficulty is not with the 
reasoning of economists nor with the motives of capitalists, but, 
as we said, with the point of view from which the economic think- 
ing and the industrial atitude is determined. 

If we substitute the cost of production for the -guantity of sup- 
ply, as the basis of economic movement we shall soon find that the 
whole aspect of the subject is revolutionized. Not that it will 
alter the working of economic law or in any way effect the man- 
ner in which prices and wages are actually determined, but it will 
be seen to radically change the whole attitude of social classes to 
_ each other and the position of society toward the industrial move- 
ment. It may be, and indeed often is true, that a change of 
prices is co-incident with a change of quantity, as when an apple 
crop is large apples are cheaper, and when it is small apples are 
dearer, but a moment’s reflection will show that the real economic 
force which determined the prices of the apples in both instances 
was the cost, not the quantity. The reason the increased crop of 
apples reduced their price per barrel was because it reduced their 
cost per barrel. ‘Thus the only way change in quantity or supply 
which effects price is through simultaneously effecting the cost of 
furnishing the commodity. Although it will make no practical dif- 
ference to the business man whether he attributes the fall in the 
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price of apples to their quantity or to their cost of production, or 
a rise of wages to a scarcity of laborers, ora higher standard of 
living, since the result to him is the same in either case; it will 
make a radical difference in the efforts of all who desire to effect 
those prices of wages. 

The two important movements that are especially desirable 
are that the wages of labor should rise and the price of commod- 
ities should fall. Considered from the quantity point of view 
neither of these can be accomplished without injury either to the 
employing or laboring class. If for instance we wish to reduce 
the price of commodities according to the supply and demand idea 
we can only do so by making the supply exceed the demand, that 
by creating a redundancy of products, which means disaster to 
producers. To produce more than can be sold is to create a 
market glut, industrial depression and their evil concomitants, 
but as a matter of fact permanent reduction of price never was 
produced in that way. When we want to increase wages, accord- 
ing to the traditional theory we can only do so by reducing the 
number of laborers which is repulsive to the best sentiment of hu- 
manity, and very naturally puts the laborers in direct antagonism 
to all treatment of their condition upon that basis, as it ought to. 

If we change the point of view however from guantity to cost 
all these repulsive elements disappear. In order to promote the 
cheapening of wealth, instead of stimulating a redundancy of pro- 
Ppuction which will bring disaster to producers we turn our atten- 
tion to devising methods for diminishing the cost of production. 
This, as the history of an industrial progress shows, must come 
through improved productive appliances. By this means which 
is the only means by which prices have ever been permanently 
lowered, producers can contribute to the welfare of society by re- 
ducing the price of commodities without injury to themselves. 
On the other hand when we deal with laborers from the as¢ instead 
of the guantity point of view, instead of assuming that laborers can 
only improve their condition by making themselves scare, we at 
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once see that to increase the price of labor (raise wages) we must 
increase the social cost of laborers, and instead of invoking the aid 
of late marriages,infanticide and pestilence as a means of social 
improvement, we turn to influence that tend to improve the qual- 
ity of social life among laborers and raise their standard of living. 
Thus our attitude toward the masses becomes at once humane, 
hopeful and harmonious instead of discouraging, inhumane and 
antagonistic, and much of the cause of industrial acrimony dis- 
appears. 

Nor does the importance of the new point of view stop here, 
but it extends along the whole line of economic and social consid- 
erations. Nosooner have we taken one step in this direction 
than the relation of consumption to production, of material wel- 
fare to moral culture, of social character to the purity of govern- 
ment, all assume a new and more encouraging aspect. The re- 
cognition of the fact that improved methods of production and not 
mere increased quantity of supply are the true economic means of 
lowering prices leads directly to the other fact that improved 
machinery can only be effectively employed with an increasingly 
large market for its products, consequently the increased consump- 
tion by the masses is seen to be the necessary basis for profitable 
production and the success of employers is seen to rest upon the 
welfare of the laboring class. Viewed from this standpoint the 
improvement of the laborer’s condition becomes of direct economic 
importance to capitalists, thereby transforming the two classes 
from enemies to allies. Moreover the development of manufac- 
turing and artistic industries bring with them complex social life 
and intellectural development with all their refining and moral 
influences indispensable to good citizenship, public integrity and 
a high civilization. Therefore whether we shall continue a state 
of warfare in which one class hopes to better its condition only by 
the injury of another, or we shall have a state of economic co- 
operation in which the elevation of the masses is the key to social 
advance, largely depends upon our economic point of view. 








Editorial Crucible, 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine, or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanied 
by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed 
in unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for 
intelligent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well 
digested opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to them- 
selves the right to criticise freely all views presented in signed 
articles whether invited or not. 


As we go to press a correspondent writes from Fall River ask- 
ing, in view of the fact that the cotton manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts have to compete with the products of long hours and 
cheap labor in the South, if a law to further reduce the hours of 
labor in Massachusetts will not drive the business South, and thus 
destroy the industrial prosperity of Massachusetts, injuring both 
labor and capital? This is a serious proposition, and is entitled 
to a more comprehensive reply than can be given in a paragraph. 
We shall therefore reserve our answer for the next issue of THE 
SocrAL Economist, when we shall discuss the future of cotton 
industry in New England. 





The collapse and bankruptcy of the People’s Palace in London 
emphasizes what we said last month as to the necessity that all 
benevolent institutions should aim at being self supporting, and 
organized with that end in view. Nothing can be perfect on this 
planet which does not so arrange itself and it is but folly to be 
throwing money away in ‘‘charities’’? which lose sight of this 
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primary obligation. A small enterprise feeling its way to the 
people’s desires by the all decisive route of the cash box might 
gradually have developed into a large establishment in which the 
same people would have passed many years of enjoyment. Buta 
half million dollars has been rapidly dissipated in trying to make 
the people like what their betters thought good for them and now 
collapses. There is but one method of improvement possible to 
men and it is that which first knits itself to their desires and 
knits on from that. And the test of effective desire is their wil- 
lingness to pay for its gratification. A full suit of Rock’s best 
clothing would be no object to a South Sea savage who prefers 
nakedness. 

The wealth-cheapening influences of capital through greater 
concentration and improved processes continues on every hand. 
The marvellous improvements developed in the cotton industry 
during the last forty years have reduced the price of that fabric 
from 17 cents to 3 cents a yard, and we are now promised a still 
further reduction. Mr. Draper, a machine manufacturer in Hope- 
dale, Mass., claims to have discovered an improvement in the 
shuttle box of the cotton loom, by which the loom can be fur- 
nished with six or more shuttles instead of one. Thus the loom 
can be supplied with weft or filling at % the labor required at 
present, reducing the cost of wearing material thirty per cent. 
This new draft upon nature, being really a net increase of pro- 
duction, will increase the surplus of cotton manfacturers and en- 
able them to lower the price of cotton cloth, raise wages, or les- 
sen the hours of labor. The community would in all probability 
gain most, and manufacturers sacrifice least by the latter plan. It 
is to be hoped that operatives will not make the mistake of regard- 
ing this invention as inimical to their interest, and oppose its 
adoption. It should be remembered that it is by just such eco- 
nomies that the capitalists’ surplus is created which is the only 
reservoir from which higher wages or lower prices can perma- 


nently be drawn. 











Tue SocraL Economist. 


Speaking of the Eight-Hour movement in England the New 
York Sun wisely remarks : 


‘This, we scarcely need to remind the reader, is destined to 
become in England the most pressing of practical questions, the 
moment the controversy about home ruleissettled. Nor it is un- 
likely to play a great part even in the next general election, see- 
ing that the Trade Union Congress held at Liverpool last autumn 
peremptorily instructed its spokesmen in Parliament to demand 
the enactment of an eight-hour day.’’ 


The Sux is to be congratulated upon it clear perception of the 
real drift of the English labor movement. Would that its vision 
was as clear regarding that movement in America! As a matter 
of fact the Eight-Hour movement is stronger here and its eco- 
nomic importance is better understood than in any other country. 
It is one of the practical questions with which our statesmen 
and capitalists will have to deal in the near future. If Zhe 
Sun and other leading journals would recognize this fact as 
clearly for America as they appear to for England they might 
do much to render the movement for a shorter working day grad- 
ual and peaceful instead of sudden and turbulent. It may as well 
be understood to be the inevitable decree of social advancement 
that a shorter working day is one of the contributions that im- 
proved machinery and concentrated capital must make to Ameri- 
can laborers, and the more the employing class and the great 
journals of public opinion assume a hostile attitude towards that 
movement the more sure it is to assume a less rational and 
peaceful form. Surely an increase of leisure and social oppor- 
tunities for laborers in a democratic republic with a protective 
policy should keep pace with that in a monarchy without protec- 
tion. The future working day may not necessarily be eight 
hours; it may be either more or less, and if the movement is ra- 
tionally anticipated it will find its true economic resting point, 
but if it is irrationally antagonized it may be fixed at point; 
that will greatly disturb and perhaps seriously injure industrial 
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prosperity. Moreover unqualified resistance to this move- 
ment, which is clearly in the order of social evolution, does much 
to confirm the socialist declaration that the capitalist class is the 
natural enemy to labor and strengthen their movement for un- 
economic paternal legislation. If we are to avoid the calamity 
of an experiment with socialism we must adopt a public policy in 
line with the drift of social progress, and the political party that 
will first do that will get the support of the masses, which is 
now the only credential to power. 





Mr. Richard T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy at the 
Johns Hopkins University, writing of Socialism (as everybody 
is doing just now) in its moral aspects, dallies with the subject 
in a most uneconomic fashion. He finds that Socialism is not 
“‘materialistic’’ as if its utmost aim were not to arrange wealth 
differently and nothing but that. He is pleased with its efforts at 
‘‘brotherhood”’ as if a socialistic state could be anything but an 
industrial despotism. He finds Marx’s contention that ‘‘self-earned 
property has been displaced by capitalist private property and 
that capitalist private property must be displaced by socialized 
property is an evolutionary view of conservative tendencies.’’ 
One might as well call the movement of the Indian toward ex- 
tinction an evolution of conservative tendency. Nations started 
with socialism, property, land, wives, homes, products all in com- 
mon, and any movement towards that is only a movement towards 
the poverty meanness, stupidity and squalor of that time. And 
the competitive struggle as he calls it of man against man to 
escape from that condition is really only accidentally against some 
men, but is mainly against nature out of which alone profits are 
gained. Co-operation which we really have already, but which 
he with the socialists seems to think may displace competition 
altogether, would still do little or rothing for man unless it 
increased production out of nature, since it makes little difference 
to society whether it gets what it gets from competing producers 
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or co-operating producers. The amount of things produced is 
society’s main interest. To increase that needs better machinery 
which socialism would do nothing to supply. He further 
avers that ‘“‘socialism would do away with those features of onr 
present industrial system which compel men, as they are, to 
rejoice in the adversity of others,’’ as when a frost on one section 
of grape growers gladdens another section whose grapes are safe, 
by raising their prices. A small matter indeed in the large com- 
pensations and equalization of prices at present established by 
railroads in the world. And now everybody is as glad of plenty 
everywhere as he could be under any socialism. And as for 
obliterating selfishness and doing away with existing ills, 
through socialism, it has not yet been shown that socialism could 
do away with any of them, and certainly socialism is no fuller of 
strong desire to do away with them than is our present society. 
Socialism by the increased social lethargy it must produce when 
the main incentive to individual energy is lost in the impersonal 
working of an immense machine would magnify all these evils. 
But as we said at the outset our speculative Professor ‘‘runs far 
by the polar star’’ of economics and loses his course completely on 
the gray old sea of hap-hazard conjecture. Without a compass 
all steerage way is vain. 





The attitude of our Italians toward our government in the 
matter of the late murder of their countrymen in New Orleans is 
at once striking and impressive. No sooner do they hear of the 
massacre than they swiftly appeal to the Italian King for redress 
and vengeance. In other words they fly from the government 
under which they live to a foreign power and ask for its interfer- 
ence. No one among them, be he American citizen or not, seems 
to have a single patriotic impulse strong enough to make him 
ready to resist any foreign interference in our affairs be the occa- 
sion what it may, or to rely upon American institutions for redress. 
Such poor Americans are they all that they are ready to fly at the 
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nations’ throat at the first hint of danger to their own Italian in- 
terests. One would like to see a little more love for American in- 
stitutions and honor among them if only for their own sake. 
They certainly would be more highly valued among us if they 
would show themselves to be Americans first and Italians second, 
instead of emphasizing their foreign allegiance while getting a 
living under our protection. And as for their frenzy over the un- 
lawful acts ofa riotous mob it seems very childish. Has any nation 
ever been able to prevent mobs from lawless acts towards either 
native or foreign born men on provoking occasions? The sea 
forever rolls up its waves beneath a great wind. 

At the same time the mob at New Orleans also leads us to 
reflect upon ourselves. A society in which such deeds as theirs 
can be marshalled and led by so-called reputable citizens requires 
serious reconstruction. It is the same spirit which nicknames a 
bill to provide for fair elections the ‘‘Force Bill’’ and calls heaven 
and earth to witness against its injustice. The South really needs 
to take thought concerning its ways and make some efforts to get 
in step with modern thought and aims. Violence and mob rule, 
ballot stuffing and intimidation are out of date. They lag inde- 
cent upon the heels of the higher civilization. No community can 
reach the best by their means. Let the south turn her attention 
away from those relics of barbarism and endeavor to establish 
general justice and fair dealing. She will be astonished to find 
how well these principles will work. She will be pleased to find 
how much time their establishment will leave to devote to pro- 
fitable industrial enterprises which shall provide more of the 
goods and pleasures of life and make society rich, strong, peace- 
able and secure. She will be edified to discover that what her 
chivalry, touchiness, sense of honor and self conceit have failed 
to bring her, namely general enlightenment and public grandeur, 
will easily come from the entertainment of plain, domestic virtues 
and devotion to gainful industry. 








What the Critics are saying of Mr. Gunton’s 
Principles of Social Economics. 


New York Press, February 8th, 1891. 

Those who have read Prof. Gunton’s former work, ‘‘Wealth 
and Progress,’’ will not need to be told how he has reached the 
conclusion that ‘‘it is in the needs of the masses that the economics 
of the future must be studied and statesmanship determined,’’ for 
he there demonstrated that wages are regulated by the standard 
of living. Now, however, he proves with equal clearness that the 
whole problem of future production is bound up in developing the 
consuming capacity of the masses; for the improvements of modern 
invention so enormously increase the world’s productive capacity 
that the greatest possible market will be needed, and that market 
will come when everybody is a buyer of everything that enriches 
life. * * * ‘The perfect candor, the clear thinking and the 
radicalness of investigation displayed in Mr. Gunton’s book ought 
to insure it a wide sale not only among students of abstract econ- 
omics, but among intelligent laboring men. It does not seem 
possible to answer it or refute it without knowing more than the 
human mind can know. 





Boston Traveller, March rath, 1891. 

Whatever may be thought of the economic theories of George 
Gunton, author of ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,’’ and one of the most 
prolific of the writers on economics at the present time, his works 
certainly repay careful reading on the part of all students of, and 
all others interested in, economic science. 





New York Commercial Advertiser, March r7th, 1891. 

Mr. Gunton’s facts and interpretations of facts, if not always 
conclusive are always full of encouragement. He presents new 
and important aspects of old problems. He has thought for him- 
self, and the result is suggestive. 
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Christian Union, February 5th, 7891. 

Mr. Gunton’s book contains four parts: ‘‘ The Principles of 
Social Progress,’’ ‘‘ The Principles of Economic Production,’’ 
‘The Principles of Economic Distribution,’ and ‘‘ The Principles 
of Economic Statesmanship.’’ Every one of these four parts and 
every sub-division of them shows innumerable evidences of having 
been written with an uninterrupted consciousness of the labor 
problem. In fact, Mr. Gunton’s belief in social reform along the 
lines of the present industrial order, runs like a red thread through 
every sentence from preface to finis. . ° . Industry 
is to-day on a democratic basis ; in the prosperity and consuming 
power of the masses is to be found the key to all material progress ; 
the manifold civilizing aspiration of the workingmen and the self- 
interest of the capitalist call harmoniously for high wages. * * 
While advocating as just indicated positive government measures 
for the elevation of the masses, Mr. Gunton, is a sturdy opponent 
of paternalism and summarizes the general funtion of government 
thus: ‘‘ That the controlling principle in public policy should 
ever be to minimize the necessary sphere of governmental action 
and authority, and to maximize the possible sphere of individual 
action and responsibility. In other words, the function of govern- 
ment in all phases of industrial, social and political life is to 
promote the development of the highest possibilities of the indi- 
vidual.’’ ° . . Mr. Gunton’s work has a vigorously 
aggressive tone. Throughout it he takes pains to square himself 
with Marx, Rodbertus, Francis Walker, Henry George, Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Atkinson, and the whole laissez faire and socialistic schools. 
He is a fair, open fighter, as even his opponents will acknowledge, 
and never seeks cover under those threadbare adjectives of recent 
economical literature—‘‘ crude,’’ ‘‘ unscientific,’’ ‘‘ illogical ’’ and 
‘*sentimental.’’ However widely, many of Mr. Gunton’s fellow- 
economists may differ from him as to his new treatment of the 
more abstruse questions of political economy, all of them must 
acknowledge that his work, with its abundant statistics and its 
wealth of historical references, is the growing limb of a living tree, 
and not the brittle branch of a sapless trunk. 





Burlington, Vt. Free Press, February 17th, 1891. 
A clear statement of facts and deductions of principles, 
attractive and inspiring to the intelligent citizen. 
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Chicago Times, February 28th, 1891. 

A fews years ago George Gunton published a work called 
‘‘Wealth and Progress,’’ which was recognized as one of the ablest 
contributions of the day to the discussion of economic subjects. 
Mr. Gunton has followed this work with another in the same gen- 
eral line of thought which like its predecessor is among the ablest 
to be found in the field, and at the same time the most lucid in 
statement and the most attractive in treatment. In this latter 
particular the book is extraordinary. One can read but a few 
pages before asking how it is that a subject almost invariably 
heavy and dull is made so interesting. Without stopping to fully 
reply to the question it is enough to say here that it is interesting 
in a surprising degree. Perhaps one of the reasons is that Mr. 
Gunton has seized so fully on the essence of modern economic con- 
ditions and treats the whole subject from the modern point of 
view. * * * Mr. Gunton writes not only interestingly and 
lucidly but with great force, and though one may not always be 
ready to go with him to his conclusions, one will never hesitate to 
concede the strong pressure he brings to bear to that end. He not 
infrequently inverts the relations of things as men have usually 
regarded them, holding that to be cause which they have looked 
upon as effect, andeconverso * * * One might go on quot- 
ing and commending and occasionally questioning at great length, 
but it is believed that enough has been said to show that Mr. 
Gunton has written one of the most lucid and cogent discussions 
of many of the most important problems of the day, and to stir 
the curiosity and interest of those who may see these lines that 
they will be impelled to examine the author’s arguments as he 
himself states them fully. 





San Francisco, Cal., Bulletin, March gth, 18917. 

He deals to some extent with facts, but more with argument, 
yet his arguments usually rests on a foundation of facts. Some- 
times he seems to fetch up that familiar positions of unfamiliar 
paths, but on the whole he is suggestive and often convincing. 





Richmond, Va. Times, February 22d, 1891. 
The author treats his subject in the most thorough manner, 
and those interested in social progress should not fail to read the 


work. 
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The American Economist, March 20th, 1891. 

It is compact, terse and condensed to the last degree, but it 
makes out its points clearly and firmly. It shows no indecision 
of mind as to any question treated. It has its own solution for 
all problems raised. ‘Those to whom economics are usually dry 
will find plenty of interest here; those to whom such reading is 
usually duty will find this a pleasure, and, if we mistake not, 
many things are made simple which other writers have left con- 
fused. This book is full of pardoxes, yet it is not paradoxical, 
as it seems to be the very embodiment of sound common sense. 
It does not always reason, it states and explains. It carries its 
proof in its statement generally, though at times it argues away 
some time-hallowed error of former economists. Its forces is in 
its positive positions. It compasses the whole problem of human 
welfare—the whole method of human progress. It lays down 
the principles which have always governed it, and always must 
govern it. The book is careful, thorough, logical to an unusual 
degree, well arranged and written in an interesting style. It is 
heartily commended to all who are interested in the progress of 
man or the questions of time. It touches nothing which it does 
not enlighted, and has less of the current hazy verbiage of econ- 
omic literature than any book on the subject. The author keeps 
on the track of the laborer constantly, not because he is a work- 
man, but because the laborers are the majority of mankind and 
proportionately important. The book stands for a beneficent rev- 
olution in economic thought. 


Boston Transcript, February roth, 1891. 

Mr. Gunton is thoroughly at home in his subject. He has 
thought upon no other for years. What he says he says clearly, 
and though all thinkers may not agree with him, no one can read 
his book without becoming thoroughly interested, and fully con- 
vinced on the author’s honesty and ability. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Times, March 8th, 1891. 

In this volume are laid down the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the accumulation of wealth, the regulation of wages, the 
rental of land and ail those great questions which are demanding 
solution. The book is written in a popular style and should be 
read by every citizen who desires to keep in step with the march 


of progress. 
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Philadelphia Bulletin, February 20th, 1891. 
It covers a wide range in the field of political economy, and 
its views are expressed with moderation and with the skill of a 
practiced mind. This is especially to be observed in the chapters 
relating to a protective tariff, in which a great question is treated 
in a truly philosophical spirit. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Telegraph, February 27th, 1891. 
The ‘‘dismal science’? has become in Mr. Gunton’s hands a 
symphony of brotherly love and humane consideration. 





New Books. 


The following new books have just been received and will be 
reviewed in THE SocrAL Economist : 

PRINCIPLES OF Economics, by Alfred Marshall, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. Macmillan 
& Co. 

A PLEA FoR LIBERTY, an argument against socialism and 
socialistic legislation, consisting of an introduction by Herbert 
Spencer and essays by various other writers. Edited by Thomas 
Mackay. D. Appleton & Co. 

SocrALisM NEw AND OLD, by William Graham, M. A. D. 
Appleton & Co. An account of contemporary socialism, its forms, 
aims, origin, the cause of its appearance and the feasibility of its 
claims. 

CHAPTERS ON THE THEORY AND HISTORY OF BANKING, by 
Charles S. Dunbar. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A TARIFF PRIMER; the effects of protection upon the farmer 
and laborer, Porter Sherman, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE READER’S GUIDE IN ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ScrENcE; a classified bibliography, American, English, French 
and German, with descriptive notes, title and subject index, 
courses of reading, college courses, etc. Edited by R. R. Bow- 
ker and George Iles, published by the Society of Political Educa- 
tion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE DEATH PENALTY, by Andrew J. Palm. A considera- 
tion of objections to capital punishment with a chapter on war. 
Putnam’s Sons. 








